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Clarence B. Randall: New president for Inland, nations seventh largest steel producer {page 6) 
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Who gets the biggest profit 


from capital investment ? 


The machine I use cost $11,000. 

Somebody denied himself, and saved up, and 
bought it. 

Without that machine I suppose I'd be getting 
Sl a day like my grandfather did, working by 
hand as he did. I could only produce enough to 
be worth $1 a day. Laws wouldn’t help; nobody 
can fake in more than he puts out. 

But with that $11,000 machine working for 
me, I get $12 a day. I'm $11 a day better off 


because of that machine. 





So I figure the man who saved up and bought 
it for me to use is entitled to a little something, 
too. I understand they call that ‘profit on the in- 
vestment’”’. I just call it fair play. 

They tell me the fellow who provides me with 
the $11,000 machine averages only a fraction of 
what I make by wsing his machine. Whatever he 
makes, I think he’s got it coming, and more. I 
hope he keeps on getting it, for I want him to 
want to save, and keep buying me machines. I 
don’t want to go back to Grandpa's day. I think 


“the good old days” were terrible. 


& 
SWASEY 


Machine Tools 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 











When a hose blows — look out! 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


HEN hose bursts at a fire, firemen 

\X must stop to fight hose instead of 

fire. Fires that should be quick “outs” 

may become conflagrations. Life and 

property are endangered. All because a 
hose “blows.” 


Many blowouts used to be caused by 
cracks in the rubber near the end of 
the hose where it joins the coupling. 
With high pressure, couplings must be 
very tight. Sharp bends in the hose next 
to these tight couplings would gradu- 
ally weaken the rubber. 


B. F.Goodrich engineers studied the 
problem and came up with the idea of 
adding a reinforcing layer of hard cot- 
ton cords buried in the rubber at each 
end of the hose. The extra cords pro- 
tected the tube from splitting or 
cracking, and the extra thickness made 
a better seal between tube and coupling. 

This BFG development ( firemen call 
it “end protection”) made fire hose 
safer and more effective. Today, firemen 
spend more time fighting fires, less time 
fighting hose. 


The BFG policy of never being satis- 
fied where improvement is possible — 
whether in fire hose or other products 
— makes this example of product 
improvement “typical.” Because it is, 
you'll find it important, when buying 
rubber products for your business, to 
look into improvements BFG may have 
made in them lately. Ask your nearest 
distributor. The B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Industrial and General Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





: | 
Fit THIS into Your | 
Pee Prescription 
so Oil and 
Water 

Can Mix! 











To the layman, it’s a strange ‘‘what is it?” To the chemist, it’s a molecular model of one 
emulsifier representing the afhnity of part of the molecule for water and part for oil—the 
answer to making oil and water mix. 

Hundreds of Atlas emulsifers are available. One is just right for a particular “oil” in a 
particular product. Atlas technicians have devised a new system for choosing emulsihers 
that eliminates many tedious experiments and samplings. This revolutionary system 
makes use of numbers representing the proper balance in oil and water mixtures—Hydro- 
phile-Lipophile Balance, the chemist calls it. The HLB System is one example of how 
Atlas service helps the customer improve production efficiency and product quality. 
Atlas makes many different products for many different industries. All have one basic 
ingredient in common—SERVICE. Atlas sales personnel are especially selected and trained, 
many as chemists or chemical, mechanical, mining, civil engineers. Because no Atlas 
product 1s complete without Service, there is the closest cooperation between the Atlas 
sales staff and the technical staffs of Atlas customers. 

We are organized to render sales service in the most complete sense to each of the dozens 
of industries we serve. If yours is one of these, our extensive research and engineering sales 


services are at your call. 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes e Laundry Covers ¢ Acids 


activated Carbons ¢ Hexahydric Alcohols ¢ Surface Active Agents 


























Willys-Overland Engineers Trucks to 
CUT HAULING COSTS! 


If low cost per mile and per year is your guide in 
truck buying, look to the company that 
specializes in economy—Willys-Overland. 

Every part of these long-lived ‘Jeep’ Trucks 
was engineered to save you money on 
operation and maintenance. Functional bodies 
eliminate every pound of unnecessary 
weight. Their ‘Jeep’ Truck Engines are 
world-famous for long mileage and 
low-cost repairs. 

At Willys-Overland dealers, see our two 
lines on 118-in. wheelbase—the 2-wheel- 
drive (4700-5300 lbs. GVW )—the 
4-wheel-drive (5300 lbs. GVW) 

—and the 104-in.-wheelbase ‘Jeep’ Panel 
Delivery (4000 Ibs. GVW). 





















deep skirt to invite dents, make windshield and windows .. . the wide - opening hood and 
sense on trucks. High clearance wind wings... arm rests... easy- narrow fenders of ‘Jeep’ Trucks 
makes it easy to change tires posture seats...extra headroom... give easy accessibility to every 
or put on chains. stand-open doors...button latches. part of the power plant. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS + TOLEDO 1, OHIO + MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 





SAVE MONEY ON OPERATING 
AND MAINTENANCE COSTS 





CAB FEATURES — Wide-vision ON THE ROAD or in the shop, 








when you use Battery Industrial Truck 





( — efficiency in material handling means greater earning power 
in any plant. Start paring unnecessary moves for production 
hands or warehouse men an@ you not only reduce hand!ing cost per 


unit, but make way for volume never before possible. 


Battery industrial trucks are the dependable, economic means of 
obtaining such efficiency. They can perform their strenuous tasks 24 
hours a day every day if required. and their power characteristics are 
outstanding: instant starting: quiet operation: no fumes: no power 
used during stops. Driven by electric motors, they have a minimum of 


wearing parts and are inherently trouble-free. 


Keeping these hard-working trucks on the job calls for EDISON 
Nickel-Lron-Alkaline Batteries. Built of rugged steel, vet precise as a 
watch, they are recognized for dependability. long life and trouble-free 
operation. Specify EDISON and you specify maximum reliability — 
enduring quality. 

ADVANTAGES OF EDISON NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES: 


Durable mechanically; foolproof electrically; easy to maintain; 
not temperature-sensitive; can stand idle without injury. 








EDISON 


Nickel « Iron « Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 





EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION 
of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
In Canada: International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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THE CASE OF THE SUSPICIOUS BUSINESSMAN £ 





He thought his employees odd types 
But didn’t want to ask 

The office boy why he wore stripes 
Or sometimes wore a mask! 





He said, “They're honest lads, I know 
And I'm a trusting Boss 

But what if they should swipe my dough 
And cause a frightful loss?” 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance company 


9, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSU 


Ly Mr Friendly 





Said Mr. Friendly, “Honesty ...is the dest policy... But 
American Mutual’s Comprehensive Crime Policy gives 


you complete protection against burglary, robbery, 


theft, forgery and employee dishonesty . . . with a 
chance to save 20% through dividends!” 


The man signed up and worried no more 
... And, although from time co time 
He wondered about the corpse on the floor, 


He knew he was safe from crime! 





t With crime on the increase, it will pay you to look into our 
special Comprehensive Crime Policy*... one of the broadest 
=. policies ever issued. Send today for free booklet, ““Modern 
izing Your Crime Loss Insurance Protection.” American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. B-60, 142 Berkeley 
St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch ofhces in principal cities. Con 
sult classified telephone directory. 
*In New York, Louistana and Texas coverage 1s limited to the stand. 
ard Comprehensive Dishonesty, Disappearance and Destruction Poltcy 
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Paging a person in Paris... 


There’s a lot of satisfaction in talking over business 

matters with customers and prospects overseas. They‘re easy to 
reach by telephone. One call can frequently settle all 
questions and details . . . speed up closing the deal. 


If you have friends or relatives living or traveling abroad, 
the telephone can keep you in personal touch with them regularly. 


You can call nearly all the countries in the world today. Just 
say to your Long Distance operator, “| want to make an overseas call.” 


is easier to do by telephone! 























BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE (A 
—_—_ i 
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THE COVER 


Clarence Belden Randall last week 

was elected president of Inland Steel 
Co., the nation’s seventh-largest steel 
producer last year. (It’s eighth in size, 
as measured by capacity on Jan. 1, 
1949.) 
e Preparation—He has spent the past six 
months warming up for the job. In Oc- 
tober, 1948, he was relieved of his dutics 
as vice-president, given the title of assist 
ant to the president. Purpose: to give 
him “free time.” He spent that time 
familiarizing himself with all the varied 
operations of an integrated steel com 
pany. He scheduled visits to two depart- 
ments each week. He talked with oper- 
ating executives and foremen, sales 
people and steel-mill workers. 

Randall emerged from this intensive 
schooling with one conviction: “The 
thing is so complex that no one man can 
possibly embrace it all.” That very 
knowledge should help him in charting 
the course of a company whose sales in 
1949's first quarter were $104.4-million, 
up 12.1% from the first quarter of 
1948; a company whose steel output last 
year topped 34-million tons. 

Randall succeeds Wilfred Sykes, In- 

land’s president since 1941. Sykes, who 
reached the retirement age, 65, last De 
cember, is continuing as chairman ot 
Inland’s executive committee. 
e Personal Background—Randall — was 
born in Newark Valley, N. Y., in 1891. 
He received his A. B. from Harvard in 
1912, his LL.B. in 1915. He practiced 
law for 10 years, with time out for Army 
service in World War I. In 1925 he be 
came assistant vice-president of Inland 
His assignment: build up the company’s 
raw-materials department. Five vears 
later he was made vice-president in 
charge of raw materials. He has been a 
director since 1935. 

Always interested in education, he 
served six years as president of the board 
of education in Winnetka, Il. (his 
home): he has been a trustee of the Uni 
versity of Chicago since 1936, of Welles 
ley College since 1946, and an overseer 
of Harvard since 1947. 


r painting F , Vazetck 
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BREAK-EVEN POINT 











Here’s how WE keep our 
production costs DOWN! 


“THIS SIMPLIFIED PICTURE. shows how 
we stand as against last year. Our output 
is running about the same but we've cut 
our costs and substantially increased our 
margin of profit! Competitors might well 
envy our new, lower break-even point. 





“NEW, EASIER, GRAPHIC CONTROL! 
Here’s Sched-U-Graph—Kardex in wall 
size. We use it to chart our machine load- 
ing and scheduling visually to save time, 
prevent errors, cut down paperwork. Like 
the rest of our synchronized system it 
pays handsome dividends through greater 


. 


daily output per man and machine!’ 


“THE SECRET IS SYNCHRONIZATION 
Our plant is really humming. No waste of 
machine time or labor; no waiting for 
parts—they’re always at hand when 
needed. The reason? Synchronized 
Materials and Production Control! 





“HEART OF THE SYSTEM is Kardex 
Visible —a centralized record that charts 
and coordinates our inventories of ma- 
terials with present and future produc- 
tion requirements. Tells us—at a glance 
—what, when and how much to order. 


FREE—FOLDER TELLING 


16 WAYS to speed production and cut costs 


Yours for the asking—a condensed descrip- 
tion of Synchronized Materials and Produc- 
tion Control based on years of experience 
in designing and installing tailored-to-fit 
systems in hundreds of different plants. 


Phone our nearest office for your copy of 
Folder KD 367 or write on your business 
letterhead to Systems Division, Room 1102, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Reminglon Rand 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand inc. THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 








ass Production? 


A MERICAN-STANDARD knows the 
techniques of mass production. Yet 
it takes at least 10 full days in our 
vitreous china plants to turn raw clay 
into finished American-Standard 
Plumbing Fixtures. 

Why? Because assembly line 
methods cannot always replace the 
artist. Because we believe that the 
careful shaping and sculpturing of 
clay that our master craftsmen do by 
hand can never be done as well by 
machine. 

So our vitreous china production 
displays a judicious mixture of mod- 
ern mechanical methods and age-old 
hand-skills—a technique that has evol- 
ved as the result of our determina- 
tion to make products of the very 
finest quality we can. 

This insistence on quality embraces 
all our products . . . whether heating 
equipment or plumbing fixtures. It 
has had a lot to do, we think, with 
making American-Standard “First in 
Heating ... First in Plumbing.” 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


American-Standard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 


Look for this Mark of Merit 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR © KEWANEE BOILER + ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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Jobs are harder to get, so fewer people are looking for them. 

This paradox is the inescapable conclusion to be drawn from the latest 
Census Bureau report on the labor force. 

People at work or looking for work in April totaled almost exactly the 
same as a month earlier. In 1948, the figure rose approximately 750,000 
from March to April. 

Unemployment isn’t rising, because marginal workers aren't seeking 
jobs. This may signal a “‘return to normalcy” in the labor force. 











a 

Unemployment showed a small decline from February to March. It 
also was reduced slightly between March and April. 

The result is that unemployment is down to almost exactly 3-million. 

Yet this conceals the real danger signal: Total nonfarm employment 
is nearly 900,000 lower than it was a year ago; total civilian employment 
including farm workers, is 500,000 below last year. 

This means a substantial shrinkage in wage and salary incomes. 

* 

Total employment rose in April, as expected (BW-Apr.16'49,p19). 

The rise, however, was only 172,000. This the Census Bureau describes 
as ‘‘somewhat below seasonal expectations.” 

Viewed realistically, it is much less than the pickup most analysts had 
felt would be necessary to stem the downtrend in business. 

This helps account for lagging retail sales since Easter. 

e 

Business activity shows much the same trend as employment. 

The totals still are very high. Yet they have been barely holding their 
own or declining ever since last autumn. ; 

Thus, the Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial production in 
March slid to 184 (against the peak of 195 in October and November, 1948). 

Everybody expected the March decline. It could be accounted for 
almost entirely by John L. Lewis and his coal mine ‘‘holiday.”’ 

But the Reserve Board says a further decline probably will be recorded 
when its April index number is compiled. Easing in steel is a factor. 

a 

Heavy industry probably will have to turn up before business activity can 
stage much of a comeback. 

The steel boom largely concealed weakness in other directions. Machin- 
ery output is down 11% ina year and 13% below its postwar peak. Even 
auto output, at the moment, is beset by strikes. 

* 
This dip in business took its own good time in starting and it's taking 


its time in developing. 
































That aspect is noted by Merle Hostetler, research-department manager 
for the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, who points out: “The sense of 
urgency, which in epidemic form precipitated quick downward movements 
in the past, is still conspicuously absent. 

“Industrial activity has been easing off for about six months, but pro- 
duction and employment are still within a stone’s throw of the peak; major 
business setbacks in the past were showing unmistakable signs of accelera- 
tion at the age of six months, if not sooner.” 

© 
Caution about inventories is robbing business of a good bit of its custom- 
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ary spring bounce. Yet this widespread caution, so long in evidence, probably 
is the strongest element in the present business situation. 

It holds things back now, because nobody wants to place new orders. 

However, there are as yet no signs of inventory distress. In fact, business 
has been liquidating inventory for some weeks. 

The first decline since early 1946 came in March. During that month, 
manufacturers’ inventories went down by about $300-million. The April 
decline in all probability was considerably steeper. 

When this living on inventory ends—and that may be some time from 
now—business will begin deriving new vigor from reorders. 

e 

Copper markets this week began to take on some semblance of reality 
when Phelps Dodge deserted the old 232¢-a-lb. quotation. 

However, other leading domestic producers stuck stubbornly to the 
old price for a bit longer. And Phelps Dodge didn’t meet the market; it cut 
only to 20¢, whereas the only metal moving was going at 18/2¢. 

Any reduction in price apparently is enough to pare domestic copper out- 
put. Calumet & Helcla, a high-cost producer, is closing. Another high-cost 
operator, Copper Range, is debating a shutdown. 

Reduced prices also are closing some marginal lead and zinc producers. 

e 

Steel companies aren't planning any cuts in base prices, at least until 
after wages are settled (BW-Apr.30’49,p25). Yet shading of premiums and 
extras is resulting in measurably lower costs to users. 

The magazine Steel’s composite for semifinished steel has declined to 
$66.72 from $69.02 a ton. (A year ago, this average was $68.72.) 

e 

Postwar seasonal patterns in the rubber industry are working exactly 
according to the old rules. 

Consumption of new rubber in March was 92,265 tons. That was up 
from 80,896 in February and the highest since last August. In addition, it 
almost exactly matched March of last year. 

Thus, the winter slump has given way to the usual spring upturn. 

In the winter of 1947-48, declining demand for tires scared the industry 
half to death—until old timers thought back to prewar patterns. This time, 
the winter slack has been taken strictly in stride. 

e 

Industrial marketing increasingly finds the supplier guaranteeing the 
user against price changes in greater or lesser degree. 

This week, Esso Standard Oil reintroduced a prewar guarantee. This 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) unit notified customers that heavy fuel oil will not be 
boosted more than 40¢ a bbl. in 1949 and not more than an additional 15¢ 
in 1950. 

Guarantees against price changes are spreading in the textile trade. 

Whatever business is being written in major nonferrous metals is booked 
on one or another type of price-date-of-delivery contract. 

oe 

You may be wondering how everyone can get plenty of gasoline with 
crude-oil output cut so sharply below a year ago. 

it’s the refinery product mix. Oil & Gas Journal points out that refinery 
runs are down 3% from a year ago. But more gasoline is being extracted 
from each barrel. Thus, gasoline runs are up 8%, kerosene down 18%. 

Gasoline also is being withdrawn from the ample storage stocks. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 7, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New Verk, N. Y. 
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NEW DUAL-PURPOSE PETROLEUM PRODUCT 


Sun Engineers Develop Combination Hydraulic Fluid 
and Way Lubricant for New Type Machine Tool 


Machine tool builders tossed a big 
problem into the lap of the petro- 
leum industry: Development of an 
oil to serve both as way lubricant 
and as hydraulic fluid. Such a prod- 
uct would assure the complete suc- 
cess of their new, simplified machine 
tools in which the ways are lubri- 
cated by oil force-fed from the 
hydraulic system. 


Sun was selected to help solve 
this problem because of its repu- 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


"JOB PROVED” 


tation for the development of new 
products and because of the wide- 
spread acceptance of Sun way 
lubricants throughout the metal- 
working industry. 


Sun engineers, in collaboration 
with the machine tool builders, 
promptly went to work to find the 
solution. The resultant product, 
after being rigorously tested in the 
laboratory and ‘Job Proved’ un- 
der actual working conditions, is 


now being introduced to the metal- 
working industry as ‘“‘Lubeway.’’* 


Development of Lubeway is typ- 
ical of how Sun Engineers help 
solve special problems in combus- 
tion, lubrication, processing or met- 
alworking. If you are facing an 
unusual situation involving petro- 
leum products, our engineers are 
at your service. No obligation, of 
course. Just call or write your near- 
est Sun Office. 


*Labeway is a trade-mark of Sun Oi! Company 
SUN OIL COMPANY: Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
in Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd, 
Toronto and Montreal 


=> 








What...why...who...where! 


Watch that last step! 


When your ad makes your prospect want your 
product, isn’t it a good idea to tell him WHERE 
to buy it? 

That’s where Trade Mark Service comes 
in. That means your trade-mark or brand 
name is displayed in the ‘yellow pages’ of the 
telephone directory over a list of your local 
dealers. You can have this service across the 
nation... or in specific localities. 

Then your advertising can carry a statement 
like this: 

“Y ou’ll find our dealers listed in the ‘yellow 
pages’ of your telephone directory.” 

Certainly your dealers will appreciate this 
sales help. It can mean 
more sales for them... 
and, naturally, for you. 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS 


STANDARD RATE AND DATA. 























FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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1946 1947 1948 1949 1948 ¥oa9" 
§ Latest Preceding Month ¥ear 1941 
Week Week Ago go Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . . . . *1916 71928 193.8 193.4 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (9% of capacity)... ......cesccccccccsccccscseceses 97.3 97.5 98.8 91.0 97.3 
Procctioms GF peices ah GNEE 5. 65 oes Sco cccviccstennsncevecasiuns 133,714 +141,227 119,088 102,967 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $22,530 $24,571 $25,776 $24,079 $19.433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ...............2.-e0eee eee 5,304 5,326 5,378 5,042 3,130 
Crude off (daily average, 1,000 bbis.). .. .. 2500 ccc ccecccccsvssccccceseses 4,922 4,916 5,072 5,413 3,842 
Bituminous coal: (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .......- ccciecccccnseccccnccacves 1,893 1,908 403 1,952 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..........-++- 7 74 74 81 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 1.2.2... - eee eee eee eens 56 54 26 61 52 
Money in circulation (millions) nc aeadlheete $27,356 $27,408 $27,403 $27,682 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) ore. -10% +7% -16% +11% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)....................00eeeees 204 198 216 106 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 — 100), March. . 169.5 me a 169.0 166.9 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931100) We whan tipi oem eras 343.2 345.8 362.7 415.8 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 =100). 231.8 232.5 247.5 274.3 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 -100).. si 286.0 286.3 290.1 371.5 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Steel, ton). ...... 0.20222 cnescceees Scere $94.45 $94.45 $96.68 $81.14 $56.73 
Sesap steel composite: (lyon Age, fom)... <...).6.cccccsseccccvessecwcsecess $23.08 $22.92 $26.17 $40.42 $19.48 
| Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.). .... 2.2... cccccccccccccccccs 19.100¢ 20.000¢ 22.950¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (Kansas C MURINE coors dais an ela tie veils Sa vid ee eee gael inne cede ec ees $2.25 $2.25 $2.25 $2.39 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.) PRcemhe re eee nema emee ns 5.75¢ +5.63¢ 5.59¢ 5.20¢ 3.38¢ 
| Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) tis allay sont alah a ahaa aioe gaara ar ian 32.86¢ 33.19¢ 32.73¢ 37.37¢ 13.94¢ 
l Wool tone (Mew Teak, Tbe). oo onic cing ic ccsesicccessccvesesecsssaes $1.538 $1.554 $1.476 $1.833 $1,281 
| Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets. New York. Ib.) .o.-o-ccceccceeccccccesos 18.45¢ 18.40¢ 18.80¢ 23.43¢ 22.16¢ 
117.5 1170 1189 = 123.3 78.0 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION ORDER CARD 33% 36" 38% 4355 
2.70% 2.70% 2.70% 2.77% 2.779 
4-13% 41-13% 4-13% 1% 00% 
Enter my new subscription for BUSINESS WEEK and send me iio oa lig i ye 
14-14% 14-18% 14-18% 13% 4-3% 
a bill for: 
(1 One year for $6.00 [] Three years for $12.00 46,175 +45,757 44,909 46,671 +#27,777 
61,315  +61,267 61,171 62,940 ++32,309 
NAME erie Sa ie Ff ; 14,162 114,304 = 14,904 14,159 +#6,963 
1,945 1,987 2,186 1558  +41,038 
32,951 +32,765 31,750 35,475 +#15,999 
HOME ADDRESS____ ee pe iy hee ya 4,354 +4,358 4,387 4,305 ++4,303 
480 880 430 879 5,290 
eny_—__—___—_____________ZONE #______STATE______ 21,705 22,050 22,378 ~—_20,952. 2,265 
8D. "Lat Week’ b j 3 
FIRM ps : twee ee A ee ial tea ad L ieuecme for est Week’’ on each series on request 
5-7-49 Canada, | year $7); Latin America, | year $10]; Other Countries, | year$20{] “7% 
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What...why...who...where! 


Watch that last step! 


When your ad makes your prospect want your 
product, isn’t it a good idea to tell him WHERE 
to buy it? 

That’s where Trade Mark Service comes 
in. That means your trade-mark or brand 
name is displayed in the ‘yellow pages’ of the 
telephone directory over a list of your local 
dealers. You can have this service across the 
nation... or in specific localities. 

Then your advertising can carry a statement 
like this: 

**Y ou’ll find our dealers listed in the ‘yellow 
pages’ of your telephone directory.” 

Certainly your dealers will appreciate this 

sales help. It can mean 
m 
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1946 1947 1948 1949 1948 1949 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . . . . *191.6 71928 1938 193.4 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity). ..........ccccccccccccccccccccceee 97.3 97.5 98.8 91.0 97.3 
Pooduction of automaclties ond C6WeiO so <6. 65.5 iscccesccccinccdevecccseenens 133,7 +141,227 119,088 102,967 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $22,530 +=$24,571 $25,776 $24,079 $19.433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ............... 2000s eee eeee 5,304 5,326 5,378 5,042 3,130 
Crude off (daily average, 1,000 DBMS.) .. 2. 20605 cece ccc ccccesccccenseeee 4,922 4,916 5,072 5,413 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .. 2.2.2... eee ee eee eee e eee eeee 1,893 1,908 403 1,952 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...........++- 73 74 74 81 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .........-- see eeeeeeeeees 56 54 26 61 52 
Mioney fn) Grunt: CRIES sooo aie s ccs eae ar nese oe ncbceemenes $27,356 $27,408 $27,403 $27,682 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) eres -10% +7% -16% +11% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) Pe Spe er, ene 204 198 216 106 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 == 100), March. .169.5 Sa Py 169.0 166.9 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931100) Sora she o's Ae a esa 343.2 345.8 362.7 415.8 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). 231.8 232.5 247.5 274.3 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100). 286.0 286.3 290.1 371.5 146.6 
Baasabiods aleel conmmoatte: (Steel, (0m). o.oo: 05.05. siege cc c0g cs oes csenn corneas. $94.45 $94.45 $96.68 $81.14 $56.73 
Scrap steel composite (Iron, Age, tom)... . 2... eens ccccsscccsccccscvcees $23.08 $22.92 $26.17 $40.42 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).... 2... 2. ce ccccccccccccccces 19.100¢ 20.000¢ 22.950¢. 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wie Cae Oi Bh sr 6h ko as cre ceice ci cicics avin has 4 Ue veneer eeees $2.25 $2.25 $2.25 $2.39 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.) eminwaa clita deesecitemadas 5.75¢ +5.63¢ 5.59¢ 5.20¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.). Sintenehtsvecedenebenevanwee 32.86¢ 33.19¢ 32.73¢ 37.37¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tone (New Woe, Tipo ic vc ves cesccewarsecdesvecscccesone’s $1.538 $1.554 $1.476 $1.833 $1,281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............ cc cccccccccvcees 18.45¢ 18.40¢ 18.80¢ 23.43¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).........-+.eeeeeeeeeeeees 117.5 117.0 118.9 123.3 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)............-+.- 3.45% 3.45% 3.46% 3.43% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...........-..++++. 2.70% 2.70% 2.70% 2.77% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..............-- 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14-18% 14-13% 14-18% 13% 4-45% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................--++-++ 46,175 +45,757 44,909 46,671 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............--++0e005 61,315 61,267 61,171 62,940 +#32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............-+ 14,162 +14,304 14,904 14,159 + +6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks. .. .. . .......0.0 20. sceccssccccees 1,945 1,987 2,186 1,558 ++1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, “reporting member banks... . . 32,951  +32,765 31,750 35,475 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks..................--00ee00s 4,354 +4,358 4,387 4,305 + +4,303 
On een Pe ee eer eee 480 880 430 879 5,290 
Total federal cesenve credit outstanding. « .... 6.06. ciccensecds ccdased eens 21,705 22,050 22,378 20,952 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended April 30th. B8Date for "Latest Week’ om each series om request. 
tRevised. ttEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16) 
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Versatile Vin, ventriloquist, was sprightly, spry, and 
e cheery. His dummy, known as “Gloomy Gus,” was 
woeful, wan, and weary. “Cheer up!”’ cried Vin. “In 
Pittsburgh, we stay where staying’s best: At Statler’s 


Hotel William Penn, you really are a guest! 





2 














“To say that Statler food is GREAT,” cried Vin, “is no 
e distortion. It’s cooked by extra skillful chefs, and 
served in generous portion. Delicious Statler meals, 
“You talk,” 


said Gloomy Gus, “I eat, so which one is a dummy?” 


my lad, will surely please your tummy.” 











“To brighten up vour gloom,” said Vin, “just try the 
3, Statler tub. Relax in floods of water hot—use lots of 
soap to scrub, and note the stacks of snowy towels, so 
“At least.” admitted 


Gloomy Gus, “it’s got me looking brighter!” 


white there’s nothing whiter.” 





“You'll love the Statler bed,” said Vin, “you gloomy 


bch of lumber.. Eight hundred built-in springs and 


more bring super-restful slumber. There'll be no need, 
my wooden friend, to count your wooden sheep.” But 


“Gloomy” didn’t answer, he was smiling in his sleep! 








——a~ 


: m PENN | 
. HOTEL WILLIAM To 
SS at 1 A FS 


5. Next morning they departed, Happy Vin and Grinning 
¢ “We love the William they sang, “it 
really pleases us. Your heart-of-town location, too, we 


think is mighty swell. In Pittsburgh, you're no 


Gus Penn,” 


‘dummy’ when you stay at this hotel!” 








STATLER 











STATLER HOTE NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON - BUFFALO . CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





A NEW SPENCE BILL for government- 
prodded plant expansion is being 
written. 

First of all, Truman’s planners are stripping 
out of the bill the anti-inflation controls—price 
ceilings, materials allocation. 

But the revolutionary core of the scheme re- 
mains: government loans to business for govern- 
ment-planned expansion of capacity—or outright 
government plant construction where business 
doesn't go along. 

Even on this point, the bill drafters are toning 
down the threat of government-in-business, trying 
to sweeten the terms as a come-on for private in- 
dustry. 





The new plant-expansion legislation has no 
better chance for action in Congress this year than 
the original Spence bill. 

That means no chance at all 

Still, the very fact that the legislation is being 
recast is revealing. It’s concrete evidence that Tru- 
man’s planners have stopped tilting at inflation, 
started worrying about deflation 

And, too, it comes-on top of other signs around 
town. Economic Council members Keyserling and 
Clark are talking bearish these days; that’s a flip- 
flop for them. Last week Federal Reserve lowered 
bank-reserve requirements. The week before, it 
eased instalment-credit restrictions a second time 
within a month 

So, next, you will see the altered Spence bill, 
with this spin on it: It’s just as important for gov- 
ernment to create new jobs in times when employ- 
ment is slackening as it is to create new capacity 
when goods are scarce 

As we said, the new Spence bill won‘t be voted 
this year. But it will still be around next year, or 
until it does get a hearing. Ideas just don’t die in 
Washington 

* 

IT’S UP TO THE SENATE alone now to write 
the new labor law. 

The House of Representatives tried its hand at 
fashioning a successor to Taft-Hartley—and it 
failed. It won’t try again now until after the Sen- 
ate acts 

Tangent political pressures so influenced the 
House actions that congressmen never really got 
down to voting on the labor-management principles 
in dispute. 

The House marched up the hill and down 
again to climax a week’s work. It adopted on Tues- 
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day G.O.P.-Dixiecrat Coalition’s Wood bill, then 
voted on Wednesday to kill it. 


You can credit the House with something. 

Its exhibition served to eliminate some differ- 
ences among all sides—national emergency injunc- 
tions, for instance, are now in everybody’s bill. 

It served to narrow the area of difference on 
other issues between Truman and labor people, on 
the one hand, and the G.O.P.-Dixiecrat team, on the 
other. Example: The closed shop is no longer a 
black-and-white issue of legal or illegal; the issue is 
rather whether you go back to the Wagner act or 
stop short by allowing preferential hiring halls. 

So, when the Senate goes to work on a labor 
bill in about three weeks, the real fight will be 
within these boundaries. 

The substitute introduced in the House on 
Tuesday by Truman-man Sims spells out how far 
the Administration forces have yielded. The soft- 
ened Wood bill the House chose instead, on Tues- 
day, spells out how far the Coalition has given in 

Taft has a batch of amendments for the Sen 
ate debate which largely follow the Wood bill 
Where these differ, the difference leans toward 


what labor wants 
* 


Truman himself is most to blame for the fact 
that the House majority flubbed on the labor law 

Speaker Rayburn had the votes lined up to 
out-fox the Coalition—until Truman horned in with 
his off-the-cuff crack that how you vote on Taft- 
Hartley is a test for patronage. Rayburn’s sales 
talk: Tack amendments onto the Lesinki bill if you 
must, but don’t let a Republican labor bill go to 
the Senate 

Truman squeaked by this one in the end. But 
he is still in a pickle. The new New Deal has lost 
its momentum; the fact is that the Coalition is now 
strong enough to trim where it chooses. 


SENATE ECONOMIZERS are trying to chip 
5% off all money bills to avoid higher taxes or a 
budget deficit. 

Their goal: a cut of at least $1.5-billion. 

That's not enough. Federal spending for fiscal 
‘50 is already that much out of balance, based on 
revenue estimates of last January 

And already those estimates look high—by 
$1-billion anyway, and probably more 

The fact is that federal revenues are falling 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 





behind expectations right now, so that people who 
a month ago were confident of a fiscal ‘49 surplus 
now wonder whether the books will show some red 
ink on June 30. 
e 

THE NEW ATOM LABOR PANEL’S main job 
is to keep industrial peace at government-owned 
plants. But chairman Will Davis’ plan also pro- 
vides for this: Intervention, as a last resort, to keep 
production from stopping at any private plant sup- 
plying the atom plants—when a stoppage would 
harm atomic operations. 


ARMS AID in the first year of the Atlantic 
Pact can now be reckoned in specific dollar terms— 
in impact on the economy and on federal spending. 

Only the first-year cost has been figured. How 
much it will be in later years hinges on: (1) the state 
of East-West tension; (2) how much Europe can do 
for herself; and (3) how much armament produc- 
tion the U.S. economy can stand 

You have seen a lot of different figures about 
this program. Here is what Truman has settled on, 
and what it means: 

Total money Truman wants Congress to vote 
for arms aid in fiscal 1950 is $1.3-billion. (The 
$1.45-billion figure you often see includes eco- 
nomic aid to Korea.) 

Of the $1.3-billion, $450-million is already in 
Truman's January budget. That's money for 
Greece and Turkey and for arms shipments outside 
the Atlantic Pact, mostly to Latin America. So— 

New money for Atlantic Pact arms is $850- 
million, or a shade more. 

And that’s the amount of additional war ma- 
teriel to be produced—new business resulting from 
the pact 

The impact on federal spending, however, will 
be only $600-million to $700-million in fiscal 1950. 
The rest will be paid out later. 


Dollars are not the only yardstick for the vol- 
ume of arms aid Truman plans to put into the At- 
lantic Pact pool 

The dollars will pay for arms from two or three 
sources to be tapped—(1) new stuff made to Euro- 
pean order, and (2) replacements for existing muni- 
tions borrowed from U. S. strategic reserves 

Additionally, the program calls for shipping 
arms now in stock here—arms which the military 
labels excess. These are World War II leftovers, 
already paid for. 

How much leftover excess will be sent to 


Europe isn’t yet known. In original-cost terms, how- 
ever, it is likely to be a lot. 


Truman’‘s arms-aid program rejects the eco- 
nomic argument advanced by his chief economist, 
Dr. Nourse. It was Nourse who suggested that At- 
lantic Pact aid be paid for by cutting ECA or na- 
tional-defense outlays—or both. 

Congress is talking of cutting ECA—perhaps 
by $500-million. But this is based on the expecta- 
tion that prices will fall, and it may have to be 
made up by supplemental funds next winter. 

And there is no real prospect that military 
funds will be cut below Truman’s request. The 
House actually increased the amount. 


MORE NAVY RESIGNATIONS will follow Sec- 
retary Sullivan’s walkout over the manner in which 
the Navy’s supercarrier was canceled. 

Under Secretary W. John Kenney is due to 
quit. Some top uniformed brass is shopping for 
Mufti jobs. Adm. Denfeld, however, retires next 
fall and will stick it out until then 

Also, despite reassurances from Truman and 
Johnson, Marine airmen aren‘t sure they won't be 
“unified” next. Johnson himself started the story. 

Johnson, too, started the story that Jonathan 
Daniels won't succeed Sullivan. Truman has of- 
fered Daniels the job. 


POLITICAL DOPE FROM OHIO is that Gov. 
Frank Lausche will not run against Taft for the 
Senate next year. Instead, Lausche will seek a 
third term as governor. 

Lausche himself isn’t saying—this far in ad- 
vance of balloting—what his plans are. But Ohio 
Democratic congressmen think he has all but told 
them his decision, by the way he talks about his job 

And they point out: Being governor is a better 
spot for attracting national attention in 1952 than 
being junior senator in Bricker’s shadow. 

Lausche, running for governor, may not be 
completely out of Taft’s hair, however. In Ohio, 
the governor is first on the ballot; senators are 
buried in sixth slot. So Lausche’s name would be 
up front to catch the eye of straight-ticket voters. 


In Colorado the picture is different 

There, Gov. Knous is acting as if he planned to 
run against Sen. Millikin. Next to Taft, Millikin is 
the most influential Republican who must stand for 
re-election in 1950. 
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Behind every flight ...a plan! 


de This airliner is flying smoothly and 
on time because it’s flying on plan... the 
same thorough plan that precedes every 
modern airline trip...that was behind 
that “routine” landing you made today 
or yesterday...that daily brings in 
thousands of flights safely on the beam, 
on time. 


ae The ip pilot and co-pilot execute 
the flight plan, which tells the altitude 
to be flown and estimated elapsed time 
between terminals. But the overall plan- 
ning behind today’s flying is the respon- 
sibility of the entire airline organization 

.of meteorologists, fight dispatchers, 
maintenance men, airport control tower 
staffs and many other experts. Pre-flight 
weather forecasts and analyses, engine, 
instrument and fuel checks, meals, pas 
senger comlort...all come into modern 
airline flight planning. 


>< Sperry—like the airlines—is always 
planning for the betterment of air travel. 
From Sperry’s long-range planning has 
come varied equipment for improving 
flight conditions. 

de Specific examples are...the A-12 
Gyropilot* which provides precise flight 
control and makes flying smoother and 
more comtortable for airline passengers 
...the Automatic Approach Control, 
which in Sperry’s original planning 
anticipated airlines’ weather, smoke and 





fog problems and which now operates 
through the Gyropilot to bring sky 
giants safely down to the runway... the 
Engine Analyzer which detects engine 
irregularities before they can become 
serious. 
€ Sperry is constantly planning equip- 
ment and flight instruments that look 
ahead to tomorrow's aviation needs 
while helping to solve today’s aviation 
problems. 

* Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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LIGHTING NEWS ee 





Worker morale materially improved in recent relighting of printing plant, states 
Willard A. Anderson, Mechanical Superintendent, Government Printing Office. Safer 
working conditions, cleaner machinery and petter employee morale were among results 
noted after room surfaces and machines were lightened, modern fluorescent lighting 
installed. More data on federal lighting program in free pamphlet, "Relighting 
Government Buildings." Write to General Electric, Div. 166-BW-—5, Nela Park, 

Cleveland 12, Ohio. 








"Housewife—proof" lamp goes on market. A new 10—-watt pilot lamp for ranges, 
radios, freezers, just announced by General Electric, is designed to withstand 
the worst punishment a housewife can give it. The new lamp should last at least five 





years under normal usage. 


Making yellow look black. A better way to check color for printed reproduction 
has recently been developed by G—E engineers for a large printing plant. Using colored 
fluorescent lamps to make color appear in tones of grey instead of red, blue, yellow, 
makes checking color proofs easier, more positive——particularly under night-time 
lighting. This special lighting application is typical of General Electric’s free 





engineering service. 


New desk top improves seeing comfort in offices, drafting rooms, etc. A leading 
linoleum manufacturer now offers a light-colored, desk-grade linoleum with a 30-35% 
reflectance range. "By reducing contrast between working surface and surroundings, it 
increases seeing comfort, lessens eye fatigue," say General Electric lighting 
engineers who worked on the project with linoleum manufacturers. 








All-—weather commercial flying is due to get a boost when "slope—line" landing 
systems are installed at 180 large airports. The new system, developed by the CAA, uses 
converging rows of special new G—E sealed—beam type lamps on runway approaches. They 
appear as a continuous pair of lines when the pilot is on his course, as a series of 
short dashes when he’s not. Resembling a standard auto headlamp in size and shape,-each 





lamp throws a beam with a peak intensity of 80,000 candlepower. 


38 years underground, bulbs still light. A power company excavating crew in 
Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, recently unearthed several G—E lamp bulbs that had been buried 
10 feet underground 38 years ago. The company found they still lit. General Electric 





identified the lamps as a type produced by G. E. in 1905. 


For complete information on lighting and lamps, see your local General Electric 





lamp supplier. 





You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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SOARING OUTPUT, typified by these ranks of new cars on the drive-away lot at Chevro- 
let’s Flint (Mich.) assembly plant, doesn’t stop auto men from worrying over . . . 


How Long Will Car Boom Last? 


Despite good first-quarter sales, auto industry is jittery about 
the end of the year. Makers go easy on raw-material orders, cut 
parts inventories. Biggest worry: effect of high prices on demand. 


Auto production—and sales—are run- 
ning at near-record levels. Yet execu- 
tives of the big producers aren't entirely 
happy. ‘Their worry: “Will the cus- 
tomers love us in December as they do 
in May?” 

e I'wo Views—lor the record, all com- 

panies are talking about today’s boom 

business and tomorrow’s fat prospects 

Behind the scenes, though, they are 

wondering what the third and fourth 

quarters of this year will bring. You can 
see this attitude in all of their forward 
planning: 

IN PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS: They are 
shortening their commitments. Even 
orders for steel—hardest-to-get raw 
material—are being held within limits. 

IN PRODUCTION DEPARTMENTS: They are 
reducing their inventories. Last fall 
they were ordering steadilv and gen- 
erously from their suppliers; main- 
taining good-sized stockpiles of parts 
and materials. Now they are letting 
these stockpiles shrink way down. 


IN SALES DEPARTMENTS: They are rid- 


ing herd on dealer organizations as 
they haven't done since 1938—push 
ing them to organize sales forces, to 
promote their merchandise, to do 
maximum business. 


e Backlog—Both the optimists and the 
worriers in the industry can find statis- 
tics to back them up. On the bright 
side there’s that old reliable, the back- 
log. At the end of the war, the industry 
figured there was pent-up demand for 
between 12-million and 15-million cars 
(BW—Feb.24'45,p10). 

Since then, about 10.6-million new 
units have been sold in the domestic 
market. But also since then, normal de- 
mand has piled up to the extent of per- 
haps 5-million. So the unfilled backlog 
still runs about S-million. 
¢ Output—Production and sales records 
for the start of the year also give cause 
for cheer. During the first quarter, U.S. 
plants turned out some 1,060,000  pas- 
senger cars. .In an average year, first- 
quarter output equals 244% of the 
year’s total. On that basis, 1949 volume 
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would come to more than 4.3-million 
cars. Only in 1929, when 4,587,400 
were built, has the industry topped 
4-million passenger cars. 

Ihe second quarter has started off 
well, too. Production in April is esti- 
mated at 430,000. That’s higher taan 
any of the first three months. On that 
basis, second-quarter output should be 
close to 1.3-million—barring a prolonged 
strike at Ford. 

e Sales—New-car registrations—the best 
indicator of sales—have pretty well kept 
pace with output. ‘The figures for Feb- 
tuary and March were the best since 


1941. (Januarv’s total fell a shade below 
last vear.) And estimates for April (fig 


ures haven't started to come in yet) are 
uniformly bnght. 

Also on the optimistic side: ‘l'ruck 
volume this vear is expected to continue 


at highly satisfactory levels—even though 


lower than the record totals of the early 
postwar years. Demand for lighter 
trucks continues substantial, but sales 
men for the heavier jobs are having to 
comb carefully, and competitively. Best 
estimate of sales in all classes: 900,000. 
e Dark Side—Biggest factor on the 
dark side of the picture is the effect of 
prices on demand. ‘There are no precise 
statistics. But the manufacturers know 
current price levels are keeping a lot of 
would-be buyers out of their showrooms. 

One proof: Dealers, increasingly, are 

having to grant concessions of one sort 
or another to close deals. Signs on oc 
casional showrooms advertise “factory 
official cars at discount’’—a way of clear- 
ing out surpluses. Canny buyers can 
often extract discounts or free acces- 
sories—or high trade-in allowances—from 
some dealers. 
e Used-Car Slump—A statistic that’s 
easier to get hold of is the range of 
used-car prices. One prominent auto- 
industry economist said privately two 
vears ago: “I'll watch used-car prices. 
When they come down to a normal re- 
lationship to new-car prices, I'll know 
the sellers’ market is all done.” 

Well, thew’re not in a normal rela- 
tionship vet. But they’re heading that 
way. A year ago, a 1948 model of the 
Chevrolet-Ford-Plymouth class—techni- 
callv used, actually new—sold at an aver- 
age price slightly above $2,300. That 
was close to $600 above list. ‘Today, a 
1949 model of those makes averages 
$1,900 on the used-car lots. And the re- 
tail list price has come up to about 
$1,800—so the premium is only $100 or 
thereabouts 

The comparison shows up about the 
same on the medium-priced cars. For 
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one group of 1948 cars just above the 
popular-price range, the “‘used” quota- 
tion a year ago was approximately 
$2,900. For the 1949 models of the 
same group today, the lots are asking 
less than $2,500—almost the list price. 
And despite this softening, the trad 
ers on the used-car lots have found no 
ignificant seasonal pickup so far this 
vear. So they're buying cautiously. 
e Wary—So Detroit is playing its cards 
close to its chest. All companies are 
carefully examining costs. One of the 
Big ‘Three has just finished a study to 
get all the facts at hand in case business 
should slide off enough to warrant a 
shot-in-the-arm price adjustment. 
Designwise, the 1950 models won’t 
be much different from this year’s. 
[here may be a couple of exceptions: 
G.M. is said to have some fairly am- 
bitious die programs on the way—par- 
ticularly, rumor has it, for the higher- 
priced makes And Studebaker is 
supposed to have some tooling out. 
But the engineering departments— 
which always work a couple of years 
thead—are all plugging hard. Among 
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the objectives: automatic transmissions 
in all price brackets; more economical 
designing; simplified manufacturing. 
e Cheaper Cars?—Nash and _ Kaiser 
Frazer may show up with cheap, small 
cars two or three years from now. ‘They 
seem to be the only ones, though. It’s 
not likely that any of the other makers 
will offer one in the visible future. 

But there is fecling that 
stripped-down, economy versions of 
present models may not be far off— 
especially if sales run into hard sledding 
toward the end of the year. ‘These 
“basic transportation” models have al- 
ways figured in the picture when 
business gets bad. ‘Through various 
economies—climinating some chrome, 
substituting lower-cost upholstery, re- 
placing fancy steering wheels with plain 
ones—companics can create a price dif- 
ferential of $100 or so. 

Today, these plain jobs aren’t much 
in evidence—cither on assembly lines or 
in customer specifications. But you may 
see more of them next year. In any 
event, the car makers will be ready for 
the switch if the need arises. 


some 





Insurance Against a Power Shortage 


It was a dark and stormy Tuesdav in ‘To- 
ledo The quote is from BUSINESS WEEK, 
last fall (BW—Oct.23'48,p19). It led off a 
story about the expected midwinter power 
pinch. And it referred to the fact that 
loledo Edison Co., earlier in the vear, had 
already experienced its first load that outran 
generating Capacity. 

Voledo Edison won't have to worry about 
stormy ‘Tuesdays next winter. Last week it 
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dedicated a new 100,000-kw. turbogenerator, 
which boosts total generating capacity in 
northwestern Ohio by about 400%. The unit 
cost $12-million, including boilers and other 
equipment. It was commissioned by (left to 
right) C. L. Proctor, the company’s presi- 
dent; G. A. Price, president of Westing- 
house Mfg. Co., which built the generator, 
and W. A. Jones, president of Cities Service 
Co., 'Yoledo Edison’s parent. 


Nevada Lure 


State sets up “free port” in 
bid for industry distribution cen- 
ters. It will exempt stored goods 
from personal-property tax. 


Nevada has just become the only 
state in the union with an inland “free 
port.”” A new law makes it a tax-free 
haven for goods in transit. 
e'‘T'ax Bath—Until now, owners who 
warchoused goods in Nevada had_ to 
pay a personal-property tax on the mer 
chandise—just as they did in most states. 
he ynew law voids that tax oa goods 
that originate outside Nevada. 

Sponsors of the measure frankly in 

tended to make Nevada a distribution 
center for both eastern and western 
merchandise. ‘They looked on the law 
as an open invitation for shippers to use 
Nevada as an assembly point to consoli 
date cargo into carlots. [he shippers, of 
course, would benefit from the lower 
freight charges on carload lots. 
e First In—Muncie Gear Works is the 
first eastern firm to take advantage of 
the new law. When it found out the 
measure had a good chance of passing 
the legislature, the Muncie (Ind.) firm 
shipped 500 outboard motors to a ware 
house in Reno. They are sitting ther¢ 
now, tax-free, waiting for distribution to 
western buyers. 

I. S. Bender, executive of a Reno 
warehouse, sponsored the legislation. At 
the time, he had in his warehouse a con 
signment of 6,000 electric washing ma 
chines from the Chicago Electric Mfg 
Co., all subject to the property tax. 

e Trade Zone—lhe new law makes 
every warehouse in Nevada akin, on a 
domestic level, to the foreign trade zones 
of San Francisco, New Orleans, and 
New York. These zones give shippers a 
chance to lay down foreign cargo on 
bonded docks without paving duty 
While it's in bond, the owner can 
process and assemble the cargo, or he 
can simply store it while he waits for a 
favorable market. But until the cargo 
“enters” the U.S., the owner doesn't 
pay duty. 

e Exemptions—The Nevada law ex 
empts from the personal-property tax 
for an unlimited time any ‘property, 
goods, wares, or merchandise” consignec 
to a warchouse in Nevada from outside¢ 
the state “for storage or assembly in 
transit to a final destination, whether 
specified when transportation begins o1 
afterwards.” 

Beaver ‘Tractor Co., Stamford, Conn., 
is another eastern firm that has been 
looking into the cost-saving potentials of 
the new law. Beaver is studving a plan 
to set up a western distribution point 
in Nevada. 
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FRENCH MINISTER Petsche likes the 


new scheme for freer trade that... 


U.S. AMBASSADOR Harriman will soon 
present to Marshall Plan nations, but .. . 


BRITISH CHANCELLOR Cripps wants 
Europe to resist U.S. pressure fot a... 


New Plan For European Recovery 


ECA wants European countries to drop austerity programs, 
push for freer trade among each other—and with U.S. 


The following report on policy battle 
brewing over a switch in ECA plans for 
European recovery was cabled this week 
by Howard Whidden, foreign editor of 
BUSINESS WEEK. Ile the end 
of an eight-week tour 


PARIS—The U.S. has a new formula 
for European recovery under the Mar 
shall Plan. If it works, U.S. businessmen 
will be selling a lot more to europe in 
the future—but they will also be facing a 
lot more competition from European 
goods in the U.S. market. 

The formula: Less austerity planning 
by European governments; more export 
salesmanship by European businessmen 
e Shortages—Last year ECA had a tough 
job squeezing the goods Europe needed 
out of a tight U.S. economy. It actually 
prodded Europe into paring its dollar 
buying to the bone in order to keep dol 
lar aid at a minimum. 

That took tight government planning, 
strict economic controls 

Now most U.S. businesses are cager 
to take care of any and all customers. So 
ECA is curbing the planners, wants a re 
turn to competitive trading something 
Europe hasn't known since _ before 
World War Il. 

ECA officials are questioning Eu- 
ropean plans to cut back dollar buying 
of oil, cotton, tobacco, fruits, among 
others. ECA is asking a special review of 
’uropean plans to become independent 
of all dollar oil. 

e Program—E.CA’s roving ambassador, 
W. Averill Harriman, is in Washington 
now, officially to testify on the North 
Atlantic Pact—but also to work out the 


1s nearing 
of Europe 
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new program fot Kurope. [he strategy 
hasn't been completely set yet, but it’s 
a safe bet that when Harriman gets back 
to Europe he will urge the following 
policy on the Organization for European 
K.conomic Cooperation 


RELY on increased exports to the West 
ern Hemisphere, rather than on lower 
dollar imports, to balance western Eu 
rope’s dollar deficit by 1952 

RELAX intra-Kuropean trade _ barriers 
which threaten to make permanent 
the present pattern of trade by gov 
crnment-to-government agreement 

REALIGN cCxisting exchange rates within 
Europe—and later devalue European 


currencies in relation to the U.S. 
dollar. 
e Opposition—Belgium, France, and 


Italy seem prepared to buy the idea. 
French I'inance Minister Petsche, for 
one, would gladly go along. 

But not other OKEC members. ‘The 
British, for example. In Rome last week 
end Sir Stafford Cripps called for Eu 
ropean resistance to any strong pressure 
from the U.S. 

Nevertheless, in the past vear the eco 
nomic climate has changed in western 
Europe as well as in the U.S. All signs 
point to the fact that the production 
battle was won in 1948. Most Marshall 
Plan countries have made great progress 
in fighting inflation and creating internal 
stability. Even France now seems safe. 

So, says ECA, it’s obvious that the 
time has come for OF. EC to break down 
the war-born trade barriers between its 
member states. Exchange controls and 


import quotas probably have been nec- 
essary up till now to protect each gov 
emmment’s reserves of gold and foreign 
exchange. But now: these protective 
measures have become handicaps. ‘Vhey 
hold down the flow of trade within Fu 
rope. ‘They threaten to become devices 
for protection of uneconomic industries 
e Ways and Means—E.CA won't have a 
hard time getting OKEC members to 
agree to this argument—in principle. But 
that’s as far as the agrecment goes 
When it comes to when and how trade 
restrictions should be relaxed, OKEC 
members differ among themselves and 
with the U.S. 

e What the U.S. Wants—The U.S 
position is that European trade must be 
widened this year~and the European 
tendency to keep out U.S. goe@ds on a 
semipermanent basis must be reversed. 

ECA wants OEEC countries to scrap 

some import quotas this year. Along 
with this, exchange rates would be 
aligned by: (1) pegging other currencies 
to the present official dollar rate of the 
British pound; or (2) by realigning ex 
change rates into groups of countries 
(France, Italy, and Belgium might be 
one group). 
e Nondiscrimination—But the U.S. 
wants to do more than just get Europe’s 
own trade moving. ECA wants to pave 
the wav for revival of normal trade be 
tween Europe and the U.S. So it is 
likely to ask European countries which 
drop import restrictions against each 
other’s goods to apply the same treat 
ment to U.S. goods. The U.S. will 
insist on nondiscrimination. 

ECA is also likely before long to press 
for the devaluation of at least some Fu 
ropean currencies in terms of the dollar. 
The theory is that this would increase 
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exports to the U.S., thus raising Eu- 
rope’s dollar earnings. 

At the same time, of course, devalua- 
tion would tend to cut European buying 
of U.S. goods, because U.S. prices 
would be higher in terms of the de- 
valued money. But ECA sees two fac- 
tors offsetting this: (1) Europe would 
have more dollar earnings from exports; 
(2) U.S. exporters would not face dis- 
crimination, only price competition. 

ECA’s stand on discrimination has 

all the Marshall Plan countries worried. 
hey argue that Europe must discrim- 
inate against U.S. goods—especially dur- 
able consumer goods like cars and re- 
frigerators—for a year or two more. With 
a wider European market for these 
goods, they think European pzoducers 
could achieve efficient production in a 
year or two. But until then, they say, 
the U.S. will undersell European pro- 
ducers, using up dollars and preventing 
expansion of European production. 
e British Opposition—On devaluation 
there is much more sympathy in Europe 
with the U.S. position. The British are 
the strongest opponents; they want to 
pick their own time. 

In fact, ECA will have a tough time 
getting Britain to. agree to anything— 
even to a reduction of import quotas, 
whether discrimination is involved or 
not. The British argue that to reduce 
trade barriers now would cause serious 
loss of exchange reserves. 

The strongest card the British hold is 
their austerity program. It is proof that 
they are more determined than the con- 
tinental countries to become independ- 
ent of U.S. aid as soon as possible. 
e Possibilities—Chances are that not all 
OEEC countries will be able to get to- 
gether on any single approach—either to 
trade controls or to exchange ates. 
More likely, groups of two or three will 
get together to tackle the job. 

The Belgians, French, and _ Italians 
seem about ready to get together (page 
105). These countries would like to see 
Britain join in. But thev realize that 
London can’t let the pound fluctuate 
freely. Britain is the center of the ster- 
ling area, holds the exchange reserve of 
all its members. Apart from any differ- 
ences in trade philosophy, this one fact 
means Britain must be excluded from 
any continental scheme to rejigger ex- 
change rates by letting each currency 
seek its own level. Someday it could 
split OFEC down the middle, weaken- 
ing all its future work. 

Unless ECA handles its drive to sell 
competition to western Europe skill- 
fully, the whole Marshall Plan could be 
set back several months. But OFEC 
is now conscious of the fact that it 
must have something in the way of 
progress toward freer trade to show the 
U.S. Congress by this time next year. 
So the chances are ECA won’t wait until 
fall for action. 
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Diversification That Didn't Pay 


Many companies that invaded new fields after the war are 
having trouble today. F. L. Jacobs, auto-parts maker, has had to cut 
back sharply on Launderall washers, soft-drink vending machines. 


“Postwar planning,” said one dour 

critic while the echoes of Hiroshima 
were dying down, “is figuring how to 
get into the other fellow’s business.” 
e How It Worked Out—That turned 
out to be a good description of the 
postwar diversification of a lot of big 
companies. Those that were able to 
make the switch fast reaped handsome 
profits. Those that were a little slower 
didn’t do so well as they had hoped. 

Both groups are finding the going 

tough today. Many dream-trains have 
been sidetracked or abandoned. Many 
ambitious programs have been cut 
back. Biggest reason in most cases: 
lack of familiarity with the new field. 
It caused mistakes in production, in 
distribution, often in pricing. Most of 
these errors might have been corrected 
had the boom continued. But the big 
demand backlogs have largely disap- 
peared, and the mistakes have begun to 
hurt. 
e Jacobs’ Case—For a case history, take 
a look at a substantial, old-line Detroit 
auto-parts maker, F. L. Jacobs Co. It 
diversified in several directions at war’s 
end. 

Principal new products: A washing 
machine (the Launderall) and a Coca- 
Cola vending machine (BW—Dec.14 
’46,p50). They were intended to cushion 
the effects of seasonal variations in the 
auto-parts business; they were decided 
on only after careful consideration of 
potentials. 

Yet today Jacobs has cut back manu- 

facture of both products: it has closed 
dowe the Indianapolis plant at which 
they were made; it has had to get a 
$3-million loan from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. 
e Planning—The Launderall was aimed 
at a market where demand was both ob- 
vious and large. It was painstakingly en- 
gineered, so that its quality would en- 
able it to compete with better-known 
brands. Distribution wasn’t hard: The 
appliance business was full of willing 
outlets. 

The Coca-Cola vending machine, in 
common with at least three others in 
the field, was equally carefully devel- 
oped for an equally obvious market. 
The Coca-Cola Co. was strongly in 
favor of having its bottlers use auto- 
matic merchandising aids. 

So what happened? 

e Fault-The Launderall had one big 
fault: It was too elaborate. It was a 
fairly precise unit mechanically, engi- 
neered with automotive care. As long 


as it worked, it worked very well. But 
once service was required, the repair 
job was long and difficult, the parts hard 
to get at. 

Result: Dealers were faced both with 
inadequate mechanics and with cus- 
tomer annoyance at big repair bills. 
They began to drift away from Launder- 
all. Just about the time that drift be- 
came evident, the whole appliance mar- 
ket began to shrink. Launderall was a 
newcomer, so it was hit hard. 

The vending machine’s — trouble 
stemmed from the very newness of the 
idea. Bottlers rushed to buy. ‘Then 
they found that the machines entailed 
costs they hadn’t counted on: trucks to 
transport the machines to their destina- 
tions; servicemen’s salaries; other 
charges. So they stopped buying. 
¢ Decision—Jacobs had two options: It 
could embark on a heavy advertising 
campaign; or it could cut output. It 
figured the amount of advertising 
needed would be too expensive. So it 
decided to strip down to fighting 
weight. 

First off, it redesigned the Launderall, 
making it easier to service. At the same 
time, production was shifted to the 
company’s auto-parts plants: Launder- 
all from Indianapolis to Detroit; the 
vending machine to ‘Traverse City, 
Mich. ; 

These consolidations may solve Ja- 
cobs’ problems. At Indianapolis, the 
facilities were geared for high-volume 
production—and so was the overhead. 
Now it’s economical for Jacobs to go 
along turning out only a thousand or 
two washing machines a month, and 
a smaller number of vending machines 
—fractions of the output that was 
needed at Indianapolis to make the 
plant profitable. 
¢ Offset — Meanwhile, the company’s 
auto-parts business is doing ‘very well. 
The Continental Die Casting Division, 
bought late in the war, has tripled in 
size since then. Manufacture of cushion 
springs at Danville, Il].—a new activity 
—is growing fast. The company’s tested 
lines—seat frames and slides, instrument 
panels, spring assemblies, body hard- 
ware, etc.—are all thriving. 

With automotive lines good, and 
with other activities at least temporarily 
in eclipse, Rex C. Jacobs, president of 
the company, was asked what he would 
do differently if he had it all to do over 
again. His answer was quick and simple: 
“We'd do it again—but on a smaller 
scale.” 
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How to Sell a Watch—in a Hurry 


“Our biggest problem in reorganizing,” said 
John J. Hagerty, court-appointed trustees’ 
agents for the bankrupt Waltham Watch 
Co. (BW—Jan.8'49,p26), “is the disposal 
of our 1948 inventory.” Last week that 
problem was disappearing into the hands 
of crowds that swarmed to Filene’s, Boston 
unit of Federated Department Stores, Inc. 
(picture); they bought out the store’s initial 
sale of 10,000 watches purchased from Wal- 
tham’s 285,000-piece inventory.  Filene’s 
sale price: one-half the old fair-trade price. 
This week other afhliates of Associated Mer- 
chandising Corp. (a buying organization to 


which Federated stores belong) were getting 
into the act. And non-A.M.C. stores han- 
dling Waltham watches were knocking 50% 
off the price of the Walthams they had 
in stock. A.M.C. got first crack at the fac- 
tory inventory, but other Waltham cus- 
tomers have now been invited to dip in. 
By prearrangement, the Filene’s event coin- 
cided with the official reopening of the 
Waltham plant under a $6-million R.F.C. 
loan. At present, about 900 of Waltham’s 
original 2,400 workers are back on the job, 
cleaning up watch-making tasks left unfin- 
ished when the plant closed last December. 





“Deferred Pay” 


Won't Work 


Internal Revenue is turning down schemes to save taxes 
on high salaries by splitting pay between earnings years and 


retirement years. Ruling coming. 


One of vour top executives 1s about 
five vears away from retirement age. He’s 
a good man, and your competitors are 
after him, so you'd like to make him 
happy: you might go as high as $100, 
QOO a vear. 

Of course that pay scale isn’t quite as 
attractive as it once was. Even splitting 
his income with his wife, he'll still pay 
about $47,000 of it in taxes 

But you have a bright idea to fix that: 
You'll offer him a contract paying him 
$50,000 a vear until he’s 65—and then 
retirement pay of $50,000 a year for five 
years. Each year he'll pay $18,000 in 
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taxes, equivalent to $36,000 a year on a 
straight salary basis. Pretty good deal. 
It won't cost you anything, saves your 
man $11,000 a year in taxes, and all 
you have to do is get the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue to O.K. it. 

Don’t bother. 
e Ruling—In the last few months, a 
score of the nation’s largest corporations 
have submitted schemes like this to 
the Bureau for informal rulings. BIR 
has almost invariably turned them down. 

lo halt the continuing flood of in- 
quirics, the bureau is soon going to issue 
a Clear statement on its policy. 


Of course, the plans are never as 
crudely drawn as the example above. If 
they were, the companies would obvi- 
ously be open to charges of tax evasion. 
lo make plans legitimate, companies 
usually dress yp their employment con 
tracts. 

Contracts frequently require that the 

executive act in an advisory capacity 
while in retirement, (BW —Dec.4’48, 
p31) or that he pledge himself not to 
work for a competitor. 
e Variations—A deferred compensation 
plan owes its popularity to the fact 
that, if properly drawn, it can cost em- 
ployers nothing while it lets executives 
save on taxes. Accountants have devel- 
oped several variations of the plan, each 
adapted to different needs. 

Strictly speaking, of course, employee 
pensions funds and insurance annuities 
come under the heading of deferred 
compensation. But these plans require 
employer contributions. For this reason, 
they lack the appeal of “nonactuarial” 
systems. 

In principle, all deferred compensa- 

tion plans are designed to pay out high 
income—earned in a fairly short period— 
in small instalments over a longer pe- 
riod. Each of the small instalments is 
taxed at a comparatively low rate. 
e Constructive Receipt—BIR hasn't 
been very impressed by these efforts to 
legitimize tax savings. ‘The question, as 
the Bureau sees it: When is the tax due? 
In the vear the income is earned? Or 
when the income is received? 

BIR generally takes the position that 
the tax becomes due when the income 
is earned. It has O.K.’d a few plans 
where the advisory service after retire 
ment is genuine, and the compensa- 
tion not excessive. Generally, however, 
the Bureau bases its stand on the so- 
called ‘doctrine of constructive receipt” 
—a principle it traditionally follows in 
cases involving the time at which in- 
come is received. 

When deferred compensation plans 
are under consideration, here’s the way 
the bureau interprets constructive re- 
ceipt: If an employee can choose be- 
tween receiving income in the present 
or in the future, he is taxed as if it were 
present income, no matter what choice 
he actually makes. 

e And Besides—There are these other 
reasons why the bureau insists on tax 
ing income when earned: 

(1) Deferred compensation — plans 
would discriminate against members of 
partnerships and individual proprietors 
because employees alone would be eli- 
gible for the tax benefits. 

(2) Use of nonactuarial systems per- 
mits exclusion of lower salaried workers 
from the tax savings; in Section 165 (A) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, Con- 
gress permitted waived taxes on pen 
sion plans only when they are non 
discriminatory. 
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Pacific Mills and others work short weeks—on abbreviated shifts. At American Woolen Co.'s 
Wood Mill, workers trickle out in 10 minutes at day’s end; the jam used to last an hour 





I'rue, the town’s textile workers are living largely on one week’s And when they shop, it’s the store with the best buys that gets} | 
work in three, plus benefits collected at unemployment office . . . their business. But, all in all, civic leaders are confident . . 


5 BANKER R. Wilkinson: “I don’t think 6 C.LO. TEXTILE LEADER A. Brown: 7 MAYOR J. P. Meehan: “We've been| 


this is any time for alarm. We've just “This isn’t a depression; it’s just late through these unemployment periods be/ 


got to buckle down and work harder” reconversion for the textile industry” fore and have always come out all right” 
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(2) But the Main Stem Stays Busy 





Late afternoon shoppers throng along Essex St., in Lawrence, Mass., and W. ‘T. Grant 
Co. pushes a new $100,000 store toward completion 


Textile City Gets Along Despite Layoffs 


It takes a lot more to make a depres- 
sion in 1949 than it did in the early 
1930's. 

You can see that this week in Law- 
rence, Mass. Statistically, it’s in a de- 
pression. It has had sharp cutbacks in 
mill operations, heavy and lasting unem- 
ployment, and low payrolls. 

A similar economic plight plunged 

Lawrence into a depression in the 30’s— 
but, so far, it hasn’t done so in 1949. 
e@ Paradox—Last week, more than 23,- 
000 of the 57,000 workers in Lawrence 
and its suburbs were jobless, or only 
partially employed. But despite this, 
business conditions were about the same 
as for the country as a whole 

The paradox of depression conditions 
without depression business is explained 
in this way by Lawrence businessmen: 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION _ has 
proved. to be an effective cushion for 
business—as well as workers—against 
the impact of layoffs 

UNION COOPERATION with management 
has further lessened the impact by a 
spread-the-work program. 

COMPETITIVE MERCHANDISING has kept 
trade going despite a dwindling sup- 
ply of dollars. 

Lawrence is a one-product city. The 
Greater Lawrence area runs out more 
woolens and worsteds than any other 
mill center in this country 
e Fluctuations—Most of the area’s work- 
ers are employed in the mills—mainly in 
the big ones operated by American 
Woolen Co., Pacific Mills, and Wm. 
Whitman Co., Inc. Other manufac- 
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turing employment is just a fraction of 
that in the textile mills. 

So Greater Lawrence fluctuates with 

the fortunes of the textile industry. 
e Job Drop—In February, 1948, the 
postwar peak, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island had 78,529 employed wool and 
worsted workers (43% of the U.S. total 
of 179,500). In February, 1949, the 
two-state total was off to 56,770. 

In Lawrence proper, total employ 
ment (including nontextile jobs) in Feb 
ruary, 1948, was 25,901. By mid-March, 
1949, it was down to 15,167. The de- 
cline continues, but not at a sharp rate. 

In Greater Lawrence, declining em- 
ployment has shoved unemployment- 
compensation rolls up fast. In March, 
1948, about 4,000 were on the list for 
benefits; the roll now tops 23,000. 

e Bad Publicity—A month ago, publicity 
given to the high unemployment by 
Rep. Thomas J. Lane aroused national 
concern—and, according to Lawrence 


businessmen, resulted in exaggerated 
newspaper reports of a “depression.” 
The 23,000 figure for unemployment 


compensation claims requires some ex- 
plaining. Greater Lawrence has a popu 
lation of only 125,000, but it has 57,000 
in the work force. Obviously, this isn’t 
a normal ratio of work force to popula- 
tion. Mills operated full blast during 
the war—and for some time after it. 
They “drafted” housewives, retired 
workers, and other marginal groups. 
About 6,000 to 7,000 were picked up in 
this way. 
e Figures That Fool You—These mar 
ginal workers were laid off gradually 


over the past year. ‘They have gone back 
into homes and farms. But—so they can 
collect compensation—they’te still in the 
work force, classed as unemployed. 

Many drew all the compensation the 
law allowed in the Massachusetts ““com- 
pensation year” which started Apr. 1, 
1948. Then on Apr. 1, 1949, about 6,- 
000 of the marginal workers who had 
gone off the roll when benefits were ex- 
hausted last year went back on the 
claims list. “Unemployment” thus took 
a sharp jump from 17,000 to 23,000, al 
though there had been no big layoffs. 

Further, the 17,000 who really can be 

classed as potentially reemployable 
aren't all jobless at any one time. That’s 
because of a management-union “stagger 
system” for layoffs. It’s written into con- 
tracts signed during the war, when nego- 
tiators had foresight enough to plan for 
reconversion layoffs. 
e Staggered Jobs—Here’s the way the 
system works: Management and union 
agree that either 60% or 70% of Sept. 
1, 1941, employment is to be considered 
the ‘normal work force”; the other 30% 
or 40% (it varies by contract) on the 
payroll as of Sept. 1, 1941, is to be con 
sidered a “seal faa force” —not regu 
larly employed. All those employed after 
Sept. 1, 1941, are to be considered as 
an emergency work force. 

The 30% to 40% in the “peak-load 
force” can be laid off whenever there’s 
not enough work to keep them busy 
But the others in the “normal work 
force’”’ are covered by a stagger system 
that requires available work to be shared 

For instance, if there’s work only for 


25 








150 weavers and there are 300 in the 
“normal work force’ of a mill, each 
weaver works one week, lays off one 
week. Many Greater Lawrence workers 
are on the one-and-one basis; some oth 
ers are on the job one week and off two. 
e Covered—Under the Massachusetts 
unemployment-compensation rules, all 
are included in the one bulk claims fig- 
ure. It’s because the rules allow them 
to collect compensation checks for each 
week ‘they're off the payroll. 

An estimated 8,000 are covered by 

the Lawrence stagger system—and from 
one-third to ene-half are actually work- 
ing each week although they're listed 
among the jobless. 
e Compensation—Massachusetts _ rules 
allow benefits of up to $25 for 23 weeks 
a year, plus an additional $2 a week for 
each dependent child. The maximum in 
one year is $575. 

Average pay of textile workers has 
been around $52 a week; actual take- 
home of the average worker has been 
about $45. Lately, mills have been work- 
ing only three days a week, so the take- 
home has been cut to about $30 a week 

in the weeks a worker is on the job 
under the stagger system. ‘The compen- 
sation checks, including the allowance 
for children, are about the same amount 
for the weeks the worker is away from 
the job. So, while weekly income is 
down, it remains fairly steady under the 
stagger system. And keep in mind that 
there’s more than one wage earner in 
the average Lawrence family. 

Vhat’s why 

Savings accounts are continuing to 
show gains in the area (though the rate 
of increase isn’t so steep as before). 

Savings bond redemptions haven't 
soared; “FE” bond purchases still exceed 
cash-ins 

Bank-loan delinquencies are staying 
just about average: less than 1% in num 
ber and less in cash value. 

Faster retail sales were “surprisingly 

: ording to Essex Street mer- 
chants in Lawrence. Onc | retailer 
pened a new women’s specialty shop 
the week before Easter; he took in 
$5,200 during the first week. Another 
recently offered two men’s suits for cost 
plus regular profit on one suit; he moved 
74 suits in a single day 

Advertising linage in the Lawrence 
Kagl is up a little from a year 
igo 

Public relief is up only slightly. Mayor 
James P. Meehan estimates there are 
tbout 100 more cases on the citv books 
than in the spring of 1948 

Total sales volume is down about 
20%, as near as it can be estimated. But 
this decline follows a national pattern 

and nonessentials are off: 
electrical ippl ince down: 
merchants able and accustomed to car 
rving regular credit accounts 
ire faring better than small cash-only 


than 0.73% 
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storekeepers. Lower prices account for 
part of the lower dollar volume. 

e Predictions—Lawrence — businessmen 
generally agree that they will make out 
all right—if conditions don’t get any 
worse. But they also agree that the casy 
money days are over for them. 

Many now look for an upswing in 
employment in the next few weeks. ‘The 
big mills are beginning to book a few 
new orders. But they don’t expect a 
rapid comeback. “Our unemployment 
problem should ease up gradually over 
the next three or four months,” says 
Jack Barry, industrial director of the 
Greater Lawrence Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

And they don’t expect that everyone 

will get his job back again. 
e Prospects—How many will go back to 
work? No one in Lawrence wants to 
guess. ‘They quote a National Assn. of 
Wool Manufacturers estimate of na- 
tional employment expectations: 150,- 
000 to 160,000, which is 30,060 to 
40,000 under the wartime peak but 
about 30,000 more than prewar. 

If this is right, unemployment in Law 
rence won’t have serious results 

here's another question in Lawrence 
minds: Why did the slump occur? 
Most blame high production costs and 
high prices. Now, they feel, a price 
break is in the offing. 


Heads C. of C. 


Herman W. Steinkraus, sales-wise president 
of Bridgeport Brass Co., was clected_presi- 
dent of the U. S$. Chamber of Commerce 
this week. Now 59, he has been active in 
Chamber of Commerce work since before 
World War I, which he later served in and 
emerged from with a Distinguished Service 
Cross. In World War II he was a frequent 
representative on labor-management boards. 
Steinkraus has been with Bridgeport Brass 
since 1928, its president since 1942. 


Odd Jobs 


USES will issue a second 
edition of its job dictionary. It 
defines new jobs, has more 
helps for work classification. 


A robber, a pulpit man, and a banker 
are not always exactly what you think 
they are. 

e Switch—In the hard-coal mines, a rob 
ber rips out the pillars that hold up the 
mine roof after the coal is taken out. In 
a rolling mill, a pulpit man works in the 
control cabin. The logging industry 
doesn’t give a banker much chance to 
grow fat. He has to haul timber on hand 
sleds to storage areas. 

e Book—These are three of the 40,000 
titles that describe 22,000 different jobs 
in the second edition of The Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. ‘The U.S. Em 
ployment Service will publish the edi 
tion in two volumes which will be avail- 
able for purchase in June. 

l'lipping through the pages, execu 

tives are likely to come across a slew of 
titles that stump them—and a score ot 
more that raise a chuckle. Like a bull 
nurse, for instance, who is a worker that 
takes care of shipments of livestock; or 
a road monkey who does maintenance 
on logging roads. A kiss machine oper 
ator, oddly enough, runs the machine 
that wraps candy kisses; a grizzly worker 
dumps ore from cars through an iron 
grating; and a horser-up hangs leather 
over saw horses. 
e Changes—The first dictionary cam¢ 
out in 1939; since then 75,000 copies 
have gone out to industry, government 
agencies, unions, colleges, and other 
organizations. 

This year’s version covers a lot of 
new ground. It lists jobs—like those in 
plastics and television—that were un 
heard of 10 vears ago. Besides, it includes 
many jobs that have died out or will 
soon pass out of the picture. There has 
also been a change in the arrangement 
of the original material; the new edition 
does away with many cross references. 
makes the book more useful as an aid 
in job classification and employment 
counseling. 

\long with definitions, the dictionary 

has a code breakdown that shows rela 
tions between jobs and job groupings 
It defines 250 industries and their spc 
cific jobs; there is also a glossary of terms 
and an index of common commodities 
sold at wholesale and retail. 
e How to Get—You can get copies of 
the dictionary from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. The first 
volume, which consists of definitions 
only, costs $3; the second volume, cover 
ing the remaining material, $2.50. 
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SINCLAIR 


—A Great Name in Oi! 
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Says CAPTAIN EppIE V. RICKENBACKER 


President and General Manager, Eastern Air Lines 


—_— Air Lines’ notable operating record is 
due in large part to its strict standards of air- 
craft maintenance. Only the finest lubricating 


oils and greases can meet Eastern’s exacting 


re quire ments. 


Eastern Air Lines uses Sinclair aircraft en- 


Another reason why... SINCLAIR 
isa “Great Name in Oil” 


Ahbis Dont Hy 


So for lubrication we look to the leaders!” 
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gine oil exclusively. Its confidence is based on 
Sinclair's detailed knowledge of every phase 


of aviation lubrication. 





SINCLAIR OIL 


CORPORATION 


630 Fifth Avenue - New York 20, N.Y. 
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“Insecticide alarmists” (B\V—Apr.16 
"49,p25), according to commissioner 
Paul B. Dunbar of the Food & Drug 
Administration, have slapped down sale: 
of DDT to “nothing” and almost ruined 
the crop-dusting business. Result, he 
says, 1S a serious threat by crop pests to 
the nation’s food supply. 

° 
Floyd B. Odlum’s plan to lease planes 
to airlines (BW—Oct.2'48,p89) has been 
turned down by RFC. ‘Too costly for 
the airlines, says RFC director Harvey 
J. Gunderson. Odlum’s Airfleets, Inc., is 
now revising its plan. 

© 
Four nonsked cargo lines have been 
certified by CAB to fly regular freight 
service for a tentative five-year period: 
Ilying ‘Viger Line, Slick Airways, U.S. 
Airlines, Airnews. CAB’s air transport 
pattern (BW —Apr.23’49,p20) now con 
sists of 16 passenger truck lines, 12 local 
feeder services, four freight routes. 

a 
Election of Theodore V. Houser, Sears, 
Roebuck’s merchandising vice-president, 
as a Kaiser-l’razer director does not 
mean a tie-up between Sears and K.-F. 
The rumor that Sears would handlc 
K.-I'. autos is just as dead as it was six 
months ago (BW—Oct.9'49,p34). Hou- 
scr’s clection was a personal matter as 
far as Sears is concerned. 

s 


Ohio conveyor belt for hauling coal to 
Lake Erie (BW —Feb.12’49,p45) is a 
lost cause this year. A state legislature 
committee has indefinitely postponed 
a bill to give Riverlake Belt Conveyor 
Lines the right of eminent domain 
Railroads and brotherhoods ganged up 
on it. 

ae 
New head of ACF-Brill is Charles W 
Perelle. ‘The corporation had a deficit 
of some $3.3-million last vear, expects 
to be in the red this year. Perelle is 
the man who pulled Gar Wood Indus 
tries out of the hole (BW —leb.5'49, 
p28). 

« 
The new Packards (BW—Apr.30°49, 
p3l) will cost $103 to $246 less than 
the 1948 models. Ultramatic transmis 
sion costs $225 extra except on the 
custom models, where it’s standard 
cquipment, 

Py 
A. O. Smith Corp. has landed an order 


for 1,000 miles of 22-in. pipe for a new 


crude-oil line from ‘Texas to Ohio. ‘The 
$56-million project will be built by 
Mid-Vallev Pipeline Co., which was 


recently formed by Sun Oil and Stand 
ard Oil (Ohio) 
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SAFETY! Du Pont Safety Color Code “points up 
hozardous areas 1elps prevent personal in- 
jury. Colors and symbols quickly identify first- 
a and fire protection equipment. 


Fi. 





MORALE! Pleasant surroundings give worker 
“lift,” pay off in better work. Throughout your 
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maintenance painting 
without charge. 
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BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS! Smith Paper, Inc., Lee, Mass. uses Color Conditioning Green on sidewalls 
to psychologically overcome the high hect and humidity present in paper miils. Light grey on the machinery 
maintains proper degree of “brightness”... lets workers see what they are doing. 


DU PONT COLOR CONDITIONING 


steps up production and profits 





Greater employee efficiency, 
safety, and morale. . . increased rate 
and quality of production: these are 
the benefits you get from Du Pont 
Color Conditioning! 

Far more than a “‘paint job,” Color 
Conditioning is a scientific painting 
plan that extracts full value from 
the correct use of color... at no extra 
cost. Hundreds of industrial plants 
are proving its worth today... in 
helping employees see better, feel 


better, work better. 


Name 
Title 
Firm Name 





E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Division, Dept. BW 95 
Wilmington 98, Del. 
Please send me, without obligation, your 32-page 
book, “Color Conditioning for Industry.” 


Du Pont Color Conditioning 
Paints, Safety Color Code and Ma- 
chinery Enamels . specially for- 
mulated for every interior surface... 
assure you longer wear and greater 
savings in maintenance painting 
throughout your plant. Mail coupon 


for full information. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Brazilian coffee helps keep 





American electrical workers busy 


The great American custom of coffee with meals puts several 
hundred million dollars in Brazilian pockets every year. 
And our imports of such vital materials as vegetable oils 
and wax, cocoa, hides and skins, castor beans and crude 
rubber add other millions to Brazil’s purchasing power. 
Many of these dollars return to the United States in pay- 
ment for American electrical appliances and machinery, as 
well as for steel mill products, grains, automobiles, and a 
variety of industrial items. 

To facilitate this mutually profitable exchange of goods, 
The National City Bank of New York maintains completely 
staffed branches in Brazil's five key cities. Here, as in all 
National City’s overseas branches, exporters and importers 
will find every service necessary for the competent handling 
of any overseas business transaction, from beginning to end. 
Write or call Overseas Division at Head Office for full 


information 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street « 67 Branches in Greater New York 


r Federal Deposit Insurance ¢ 





Avenida Rio Branco 8&5 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazd 
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OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA | CHILE 
Buenos Aires Santiago 
Flores Valparaiso 
Plaza Once 
Rosario COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
BRAZIL Barranquilla 
Rio de Janeiro Medellin 
Porto Alegre 
Recife CUBA 
(Pernambuco Havana 
Santos Cuatro Caminos 
Sao Paulo Galiano 
canwat zone | = {2 bona 
} Caibarien 
mee Cardenas 
Cristobal | Ridaranti 
CHINA | Matanzas 
Shanghar Santiago 
Write for color-illustr 
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ENGLANO 

London 

117, Old Broad St 

11, Waterloo Place 
FRANCE 

Paris (IBC Branch) 
HONG KONG 
INDIA 

Bombay 

Calcutta 
JAPAN 

Tokyo 

Osaka 

Yokohama 
MEXICO 

Mexico City 
PERU 

Lima 


ABOVE: The interior of an electric refrigerator is padded 
and sealed against damage in transit. LEFT: A Brazilian 
coffee picker sifts dirt and leaves from the coffee beans. 











PHILIPPINES 
Manila 
Port Area 


Cebu 
Clark Field 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 
REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 
SINGAPORE 
URUGUAY 
Montevideo 
VENEZUTLA 
Caracas 


Overseas Banking Service” 


NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank, 
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WASTE-DISPOSAL PLANT at Lexington is one of 16 units Schenley uses in .. . 


Making Pollution-Control Pay 


Schenley finds it can cash in on its spent mash by converting 
it into livestock feed. Program results in local goodwill, too. 
Ground is broken for new unit near Baltimore. 


It’s a mice fecling when you can get 
paid for something you ought to do 
anyhow. ‘That, in effect, is the situation 
Schenley Industries, Inc., is in with its 
waste-disposal problems. 

Distillery and brewery wastes dumped 

into streams don’t help its drinkability. 
And they are pure poison to the fish 
Reason: The spent mash absorbs all the 
oxygen from the water. 
e Program—Schenley has distilleries in 
six states, and a brewerv (Blatz) in a 
seventh. It has a real problem in pollu 
tion-abatement because some of its 
plants are located on small, some on 
inedium, and some on large bodies of 
water. ‘Thus, cach installation has had 
to be specially designed to cope with 
specific local conditions 

But the program has paid off in two 
Ways 

(1) Local g important 
since distillers are casy targets for criti- 
cism and abuse; and 

2) Cash—through the reclamation of 


oodwill—verv 
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valuable livestock feeds from the waste. 
e New Plant—Last week Schenley broke 
ground for a new waste-treatment plant 
at its Joseph S. Finch & Co. distillery 
at Cedarhurst, Md., near Baltimore. It 
will be the 16th unit Schenley has built 
in 16 years in its program to combat 
stream pollution 

‘otal investment so far comes to more 
than $34-million, says Carl J. Kiefer, 
Schenley’s executive vice-president. At 
today’s replacement costs, the value of 
the facilities is at least $7-million 
e Two Types—The Schenley units are of 
two types: (1) “dryhouses,”” which re 
cover feed from the waste as a byprod 
uct; and (2) waste-disposal plants. ‘lo 
day, Schenley is operating 12 dryhouses 

in Kentucky, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
Marvland, Massachusetts, and Wiscon 
sin—and three disposal plants—in Ken 
tucky and Massachusetts. ‘The Cedar 
hurst installation will be the fourth 
waste disposal unit 

Dryhouses remove up to 98.2% of 








From the World’s First 
“Windowless Plant” 
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...comes the World's 
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SIMONDS pioneered the 
completely *““Controlled-Conditions 


Plant”... and has since proved 
to industry that better working 
conditions are directly translated 
into better quality of product. 


This plus-factor, together with the 
100°; Quality-Control of raw ma- 
terials maintained in Simonds’ own 
steel mills at Lockport, N. Y., 
guarantees you the highest average 
level of performance from every 
Simonds Tool, on every cutting job. 


SIMONDS 


| SAW AND STEEL CO 
i 





FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Other Divisions of SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
making Quality Products for Industry 








amo sree Grinding are 
Ocasont & © Wheels : oo 28 
Special Electric end Goakes Simonds Products 
Furnace Steels for Canada 
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het the most 
out of GAS 


FOR YOUR PLANT OR STORE! 





For extra years of better heat, install a 
modern Carrier Gas-Fired Unit Heater. 
This good-looking, economical unit has 
a “Heart of Aluminized Steel” to resist 
corrosion. Ceiling-suspended to save 
space and automatically controlled to 
save fuel. it delivers matchless perform- 
ance with gas. 

To get the most out of steam or hot 
water, install the quiet, new Carrier Hor- 
izontal Discharge Unit Heater. So hand- 
some it’s appropriate for beauty shops, 
quality stores, restaurants — so sturdy 
its right for other similar 
space. For huge warehouses and fac- 
tories, there's a big-capacity Carrier 
Heat Diffuser that exactly fits your 
requirements. 


garages, 


Whatever your needs, Carrier has the 
efficient. heating answer. 
Carrier know-how is your assurance of 
satisfaction. Call the Carrier dealer 
listed in the Classified Telephone Direc- 
tory. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 


New York. 


economical 





INDUSTRIAL HEATING ' 
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pollution materials from distillery 
wastes. ‘That, says Schenley, is better 
than most municipal sewage-disposal 
plants do; few of them remove more 
than 90%. 

In addition, when a distillery is lo- 

cated on a small stream, a waste-disposal 
plant can be built to remove nearly all 
of the remaining 1.8%. ‘Thus, 99.9% 
of the pollution is taken care of. Schen- 
ley points out that such a disposal plant 
is merely added expense, since, unlike 
a dryhouse, it does not produce any 
byproduct. 
e Complete Units—Schenley has com- 
plete treatment plants of this type (it 
thinks they are the only ones in the in- 
dustry) at Lexington and Stamping 
Ground, Ky. The Maryland unit will 
be the third (there is already a dryhouse 
there). 

The fourth waste-disposal plant, at 

Kast Taunton, Mass., is a primary-treat- 
ment unit. It removes only suspended 
solids in the effluent, thus reducing pol- 
lution by about 40%. This setup was 
approved by state authorities, because 
the stream there is larger. 
e Valuable as Feed—For generations, 
farmers have known that the thin 
“slop” (spent liquid mash) from distil 
leries (1) was relished by cattle, hogs, 
and poultry, and (2) fattened livestock 
quickly and boosted milk and egg pro- 
duction. ‘They built tank wagons and 
drove miles to distilleries to get the 
mash—which the distillers were glad to 
give them at little or no cost. 

Only the starch in the corn, rye, or 

barley malt is used in making whisky. 
All the other nutritive elements remain 
in the mash. Furthermore, the mash 
is enriched by the yeast used to convert 
the starch into alcohol. 
e Big Business—During and since the 
war, conversion of spent mash into feed 
has developed into a_ big business. 
Schenley alone produced 56,359 tons 
of feed last year. Back in 1945 it 
turned out $3,128 tons—because of 
round-the-clock distillation of war al 
cohol. 

Feed-recovery dryhouses take an in 

vestment, in many Cases, equal to the 
cost of building the distillery itself. Av 
erage cost of Schenley’s 12. drvhouses 
was $300,000; they would cost twice 
as much today. A drvhouse serving a 
major distillery couldn’t be built now 
for less than $1-million. 
e Ohio Basin Compact—Pollution is a 
particularly knotty problem along the 
Ohio River—so much so that the eight 
states in the river basin signed a com- 
pact last year to do something about it 
(BW—Jul.31’48,p26). The compact sets 
up a joint commission with authority 
to cut stream pollution throughout the 
valley. 

The majority of the country’s distil- 
leries are located in this area. So it’s 
obvious that disposal of distillery wastes 














FEED FROM WASTE: Schenley converts 


its spent mash into a valuable byproduct 


is important to the success of the whole 
program. 
e Approval—In_ this connection, Ed 
ward J. Cleary, executive director of the 
eight-state commission, says 

“Progress being made by the distil 
lery industry in the disposal of its wastes 
is heartening to all those concerned 
with clean streams. In solving their 
problem, the distillers found the means 
to obtain a valuable byproduct 

“It is not uncommon for an industry 
to discover, when serious study is given 
to what goes out the sewer, that oppor 
tunities for salvage become apparent 
Not every industry, of course, will find 
salvage from waste products to be as 
lucrative as that in the distillery bus: 
ness. But some interesting surprises 
may ... [result . when waste-dis 
posal problems are explored 


Early Reports Distorted 
Donora’s Smog Test 


Health authorities are still trving to 
find out what caused the death-dealing 
smog at Donora (Pa.) last October. ‘The 
first phase of their field tests, which 
ended this week, was not so conclusive 
as newspaper headlines would have it. 
e Full Blast—Last month the U.S. Pub 
lic Health Service ran off a smog test 
It had the American Steel & Wire Co.’s 
zinc plant gradually step up production 
until it was going full blast—as it had 
been when 20 people died of industrial 
gases last fall (BW—Nov.20'48,p21). 
The wide-open period lasted four days. 
Complaints around town about coughs 
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SONOMA 


METROPOLITAN 
OAKLAND AREA 


<<... COUNTY 


MAINLAND SIDE 


OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


TERMINUS OF THE THREE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS and 
situated jat the center of the Pacific Coast, Metropolitan Oakl and 
Area is the most logical and economical location for selling and 
serving the Eleven omen States and the Orient. 


With the 2,500,000 fast-growing high-income population of the 
Bay Area as a nucleus, capid distribution by air, train and truck 
brings you into close touch with the more than 18,000,000 far-better- 
than-average consumers in the amazing NEW West. .. 











And our centrally located, deepwater world trade port and airport 
provide unexcelled facilities for export-import trade with the Pacific 
Basin and the world. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE FACTBOOK TODAY 


Our industrial factbook, “How to Win the Markets of the NEW 
West,” is crammed with facts, figures, photos and maps that will 
tell you about the outstanding advantages and opportunities en- 
joyed by a plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area—in manufacturing, 


4 
in distribution, in transportation, in many other ways. 
FTRO Pq 1] TAN If you will supply the details of your western requirements—in 
strictest confidence — we will compile a Special Report applied 
directly to your problems. 


10 A 4 LA N 0 A q EA As the first step write for free factbook today. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
L | F O R 387 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 
. C A CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH CENTENNIAL celebrations in Northera 


California throughout 1949. Many other special events and scores 
of points of interest. Ask for Special Events folder. 


iat The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 

















If it could talk! 


The ‘Budgit’ electric hoist would 


tell you of double savings it 
is making in thousands of in- 
stallations and in hundreds of 
industries. 

In every working hour it saves 
a vital 





many precious minutes 
factor when wages are high. 
Workers like ‘Budgits’. They 
make the job much easier.When 
workers are rid of the fear of 
rupture, sprains and overtired- 
ness trom lifting, all their energy 
goes into much greater produc- 
tion at much less cost. 

These double savings always 
pay for the hoist—sometimes 
very quickly, especially in key 
spots of production, assembly 
and inspection lines—on any 
job where lifting is an impor- 
tant part of the day’s work. 
And the ‘Budgit’ keeps on earn- 
ing rich dividends through its 
long, trouble-free life. 7 

No installation costs! Hang 
up, plugin and use. Current con- 
sumption is trifling. Install one 


now, and let it talk for itself. 
1/ 7 
“ ZOOO, 2006 
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‘BUDGIT’ 


FHloists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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and sore throats gave rise to newspaper 
reports of widespread illness. 

Actually, the Public Health Service 
itself got only a handful of calls from 
worried citizens, none from the local 
doctors. And the field staff found no 
evidence that anyone suffered serious ill 
effects from the test. 

e Precautions—The officials had taken 
careful precautions by warning the town 
beforehand, alerting all doctors. They 


also made sure, for safety’s sake, that 
the test was not held under the same 
weather conditions that occurred last 
October. 

In July the government service wil! 
make a full report on the recent test. 
And in October it will be back again to 
continue its investigation, which began 
last December. Meanwhile, its experts 
are ready to make a dash back to Don 
ora if another dangerous smog occurs. 


Cleaning Up Rivers 


Ford and G.M. worry about the black eye that stream 
pollution gives industry. They’re spending heavily to check it at 


the source. “Natural” pollution 


“Industry simply cannot afford to pol- 
lute streams and thus alienate the good 
will of those who are expected to buy 
its products.” 

Phe point about this remark is that a 
management man himself made it—L. A. 
Danse, supervisor of materials and proc- 
esses for General Motors Corp. Thus, 
the fight against stream pollution is now 
beginning to get strong backing from 
companies alert to public relations. 

e Ford—Another good example is Ford 
Motor Co., which last week took the 
wraps off an extensive pollution control 
program at its vast River Rouge plant. 
The program is costing Ford $1.5-mil- 
lion, will be finished sometime this vear. 

It includes: (1) an oil skimmer to re 
claim oil from mill water; (2) a method 
of recovering waste steel-pickling liquor, 
which will be piped to the Detroit and 
Dearborn sewage disposal plants as a 
sludge conditioning agent: (3) a recov- 
ery system—supposed to be the first of 
its kind in the U.S.—for getting the 
waste out of water used to cool coal tar, 
gases, and other coke-oven byproducts. 
e At the Source—lord has installed steel 
pans and cement curbs at 615 machines 
in the Rouge plant to stop contamina- 
tion at the source. It has also put similar 
drip-savers in other plants besides 
Rouge. And at Ypsilanti it has put in a 
svstem that pipes plating solution waste 
into the city sewerage system; dilution 
then renders it harmless. 

Much of the work done so far has 
been carried out with the cooperation 
of the Michigan Stream Control Com- 
mission. Now Ford is considering 
further work at still other plants. It is 
making studies at its Northville (Mich.), 
Highland Park (Mich.), Mound Road 
(Mich.), Edgewater (N. J.), Chester 
(Pa.), and Norfolk (Va.) assembly 
plants with this in mind. 

e Another Reason—T here is at least one 
other reason why more and more com- 
panies are taking the problem of pollu- 
tion control seriously. G.M.’s Danse 
pointed out this one, too, at a mecting 


is also under attack. 


of the Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin Companies, h« 
said, realize that the handwriting is on 
the wall: If they don’t act soon, regula 
tory agencies will. 

Danse went on to describe G. M.’s 
work to the agricultural, soil, conserva 
tion, and forestry officials who had 
gathered for the commission’s meeting 
in Bedford Springs, Pa. 

G.M., he said, got into pollution 
control work in 1944, when active wat 
production began to slack off. Its anti 
pollution program has cost the company 
some $2.1-million so far. About $65,000 
of this has gone to control air pol 
lution; the rest has been spent on stream 
pollution. G. M.'s waste-treatment in 
stallations vary from a $400 paint skim 
mer to a $602,400 complete works at 
one of its plants 
e “Natural” Pollution—But industry is 
far from being the only offender in 
stream pollution. One of the worst 
though little suspected—is the earth. 

The District of Columbia’s director of 
sanitary engineering, Harold A. Kemp, 
told the Bedford Springs session that 
soil erosion must be checked if we are 
to end river pollution. Even experts, he 
said, have failed to grasp the magnitude 
of “natural” pollution. 

Kemp had statistics to show how seri 

ous the problem can get: Judging from 
turbidity tests, the mud load of the 
Potomac River at Washington was som 
1.6-million tons last year. Each vear, 
soil erosion above the city is removing 
the equivalent of a 6-in. layer of topsoil 
from 2 sq. mi. 
e@ Harmful—Here’s the importance that 
Kemp attaches to natural pollution 
“Without minimizing the effect of 
municipal or industrial wastes, I would 
emphasize that mineral or soil wastes 
are much more insidious in their destruc 
tion of aquatic life than are organi 
wastes. In fact, turbid water makes fish 
more susceptible to the effects of organic 
pollution.” 

Getting rid of natural pollution would 
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/8MS ELECTRONIC BRAIN KEEPS A 
COOL HEAD ON IT8 SHOULDERS 


TALK ABOUT LIGHTNING CALCULATORS ! INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION HAS AN ELECTRONIC 
CALCULATOR THAT DOES 5O MULTIPLICATIONS A SECOND 

OF 14 DIGIT NUMBERS! ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, 
CALCULUS — IT SOLVES PROBLEMS IN 
SECONDS THAT MIGHT OTHERWISE 
TAKE WEEKS. 


‘ 
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BEHIND THE PANEL ARE WORTHINGTON iS IDEAL FOR 
12,500 ELECTRONIC TUBES THIS JOB BECAUSE WORTHINGTON 
AND 21,400 RELAYS.THEY MAKES ... NOT JUST ASSEMBLES... 
WOULD GET PLENTY HOT-WITH ALL THE VITAL INNARDS 4g 

ALL THAT HEAVY THINKING ~ OF AIR. CONDITIONING 

IF IT WEREN'T FOR THE SYSTEMS.” THAT MEANS 
WORTHINGTON AIR PERFECT CONTROL, LESS 
_CONDITIONING. MAINTENANCE , LONGER LIFE. 



































THEN 
PROBABLY WORTHINGTON 
IS BEST FOR MY BUSINESS, 
TOO. IM GLAD WORTHINGTON 
MAKES A SMALL PACKAGE UNIT. 
MAYBE ITLL HELP US TURN 

OUT BETTER FIGURES... 
PROFIT FIGURES, THAT IS. 
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*Worthington makes more of the vital com- 
ponents—compressors, condensers, engines, 
turbines, pumps—for completely engineered 
systems or unit conditioners, than any other 
manufacturer. And its over-50-year expe- 
rience in manufacturing air-conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment is balanced by the 
engineering experience of selected distribu- 
tors. Locate the one nearest you in Classified 
Telephone Book and 2 — ing eet 
worth in Worthington. Worthington Pump 

and Machinery Sian Air Condition- AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
ing and Refrigeration Division, Harrison,N.J. 
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With MOSINEE, you 


don't have to pick a 


STOCK paper that ap- 
proximates your require- 
ments and then adapt 


your processing or faDri- 
perations to that 


paper MOSINEE will 


€ paper for } “ry proc- 
i g and wr exact 
specincations regu 
larly It you have a 
ng or pre cessing 
pre ic! INVOIVING paper, 


write to Dept. BW. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
Mosinee, Wisconsin 


per Manufacturers 








directly cut the costs of municipalities. reservoirs; (3) $5,000 for filter cleaning 
Soil-conservation measures could, ac @ Project—Another speaker, Dr. Hugh 
cording to Kemp, reduce turbidity in H. Bennett, chief of the U.S. Soil Con 
the Potomac by more than 75 He servation Service, carried the discussion 


translated this into the dollars and farther downstream. He tied in the 
cents that Washington would be able — problem of harbor sedimentation with 
to save in the treatment of its water — soil conservation and river pollution 

supply. In order to get at the whole problem, 
It would cut out these annual federal — the commission decided to set up a dem 


expenses: (1) $34,000 for alum, lime, — onstration project in Maryland’s Mon 


and chlorine: (2) $12,000 for dredging — ocacy River basin 














Los Angeles’ Solution to Smoke Pollution . . . 


Heat exchangers and condensers, plus — sulphur. Oil refinery gases, full of hv- 
heat and pressure, are the working ele drogen sulphide, are cleaned, then put 
ments in a new process now being used — in solution, piped to the Hancock plant 
at Hancock Chemical Co., Los Angeles, — Results: 50 tons of sulphur a day; purer 
to change eve-smarting smog into salable ur for Angelenos 
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_.. Converts Smog into Salable Sulphur 


Final processing of waste refiner sMmog-conversion equipment cost $1.8 
gases to sulphur is done im a catalyst million. Only other plants of this type 
filled converter. The equipment pro in the world are at Abadan on the Per 
duces liquid sulphur for sale to. sul sian Gulf—one built by the Germans, 
phuric-acid make Hancock Chemical two by the British. All use the sam 


is a subsidiary of Hancock Oil Co.; its process. 
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Bottled up? 


Is your factory sealed off from opportunity... 
shut in by competition... held back by an 
economic bottleneck? 
' 
In the South, along the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway System, it will have wide open spaces 
to grow in...an unending supply of natural 


resources to frow on... and prosperous, 


on. xg 
Goa 68 


wer 


fast-expanding nearby markets to grow with. 


In the South it will join the thousands of 
new industries that already have discovered 


the way to a bright future. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


CrneeT E. Ror 
et 


President 


«sot, SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 




















PRODUCTION 





CRANE OPERATOR at smelting plant works in sealed cab. The air he breathes is puri- 
fied by activated carbon. This is one of the ways that industry is.... 


Using Carbon to Clean Air 


When activated, this versatile element has millions of tiny 
pores on its surface, to which gases and other airborne impurities 
adhere. Applications include trains, food plants, smelters. 


Getting air clean and sweet-smelling 
is getting to be a major engineering job 
in many industries. ‘Today, more and 
more of them are turning to carbon to 
do the job 
e Basic—Carbon, in one form or an- 
other, has long been a basic servant of 
industry. It forms the key part of count- 
less chemical compounds; it’s a_ vital 
constituent in cast iron and in steel; 
it’s indispensable in the electrolytic pro 
duction of aluminum; it’s used in bat- 
teries, industrial electronic equipment, 
tires; it was an essential tool in produc- 
ing the atom bomb. 

These days carbon is getting plenty 
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of attention from ventilation engineers. 
For air cleaning, the carbon is treated 
chemically to “activate” it. In that con- 
dition, it adsorbs (picks up on its sur- 
face) odors, impurities, airborne contam- 
inating vapors. 
e What Activation Is—The surface of ac- 
tivated carbon is composed of countless 
pores and crevices in which the physio 
chemical process called adsorption can 
take place. Gases and vapors cling tena- 
ciously to the surfaces and crevices until 
their total weight, it is estimated, is 
equal to about 20% of the weight of the 
carbon itself. 

At that point, the carbon is saturated. 


But it can be brought back to useful 
state (reactivated) by exposure for a 
specified time to superheated steam, 
which drives off the condensed impuri- 
tics. The carbon is then ready for re-use. 

Vhat particular characteristic of cat 

bon has been used for years: Marco Polo 
says that the Chinese used it centuries 
ago to purify sugar. Back in World 
War I, people were asked to save peach 
pits; these, when charred and activated, 
protected the doughbovs from poison 
gas. ‘loday’s activated carbon is a long 
way from the peach-pit cra: Modern 
processing techniques make carbon, 
from coconut shells, that is highly effi- 
cient as an adsorbent medium. 
e Saving—W hat is focusing attention on 
activated carbon today is its cost-saving 
possibilities. When you use it in a venti 
lation system, you don’t need to bring in 
huge quantities of outside air; most of 
the air can be recirculated. ‘That means 
you don’t waste large volumes of air that 
have been heated or cooled. Reason, 
according to the engineers: its remark 
able efficiency in picking up contam- 
inants. 

Manufacturers enginecr the activated 
carbon into a ventilating system that 
uses fans to draw the air through a bank 
of tubes containing the stuff. Air veloc 
ity and quantity, number of tubes, and 
type of carbon, all are carefully planned 

Most recent application: to the Boe- 
ing Stratocruiser (picture, page 41). In 
that compact installation, 75% of the 
cabin air is recirculated through the fil 
ters and carbon; only 25° new air need 
be brought in. Yet no trace of disagree- 
able odor in the ventilation is discernible 
to the passenger. 

Right now, W. B. Conner Engineer- 
ing Co. is readying a new unit that will 
open still more markets for the material. 
Ihe idea is to make a compact device, 
about twice the size of a telephone, with 
two tubes of carbon and a small motor 
and blower. That device would be a 
natural for commercial — refrigerators, 
small dairies, food-transport trucks, te 
frigerator cars; it would be easy to tote 
from place to place, would do away with 
inefhcient chemical scrubbing of walls 
and floors. Right now, it shapes up as 
a little too expensive for home use. But 
indications are that a home type unit 
isn’t too far off. 

e Other Methods—Air contamination, 
of course, can be handled in various 
wavs. Those in use today include: (1) 
reducing air temperature, then condens- 
ing out unwanted vapors: (2) washing 
the air with water, then drying it: (3 
pumping ozone into the air; (+) adding 
neutralizing smells that overpower other 
odors; (5) using chemicals that break 
down the odorous gases or that have a 
dulling effect on the sense of smell; and 
(6) activated carbon. 

e Uses—Activated carbon can do more 
for air than eliminate odors. For exam- 
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pie of a garment display rack 


@ Life for a garment display rack is no soft touch. A hundred times a day, 
Garments are removed and re-racked—the metal hanger hooks SCT a pe and claw 
at the gleaming metal suriace. How do they keep, month alter month, their 
shiny “like-new” look ? 

The answer, for L. A. Darling ¢ ompany, is found in the battery of Udvlit 
plating equipment in action 1 their Bronson, Michigan, plant. Culmination 
of years of scientific research, these advance-type machines translate “labora 
tory €xactness” into a mass-production reality. They apply uniform, flawless 
finishes of great beauty and durability to display racks in volume production 
Equally important, they help cut time and costs, and make the most of man 
hours and manpowe 

There’s an idea here for your company. No matter what products you make, 
if their manulacture involves plating, vou'll find it worthwhile to get in 





‘ 
touch with one of our technical men, and get his detailed analvsis and recom 


mendations. No obligation or cost whatever for this expert technical servic 
Why not write today? Address: The Udylite Corporation, Detroit 11, Mich 


Udviite equipment, like that shown 


above provides “custom-quality plat 





ing for products in mass-production 


PIONEER OF A BETTER WAY IN PLATING... 7B | | li 
TESTED SOLUTIONS + TAILORED EQUIPMENT u ife 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL IN METAL FINISHING 

















“y CCESSFUL twin attack on today’s 
<% high production costs is being made 
vith electric arc-welding and oxy-acet- 

ne flame-cutting—a modern miracle 
production feam that is winning extra 

over America’s industrial front. 

Take electric arc-welding in building 
construction! Experience shows the la- 
bor-saving ratio in steel erection can run 
as high as four to one in favor of welding 
compared with any other method. A 
building with a 100° roof span can be 
built with a 3-9" welded truss as com- 
pared with an 18’ conventional truss. All 
this means less steel (and other materi- 
ils), less cost, faster work progress. 


Throughout manufacturing, produc- 


tion men are turning to the easier, quick- 
er, more economical practice of cutting 
parts from stock with an oxy-acetylene 
flame and arc-welding them together in- 
to sub-assemblies, assemblies and fin- 
ished products. The result every time ts 
a lighter, stronger, better and better- 
looking article. 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 





NCG has the equipment, know-how 
and nation-wide service facilities to put 
either or both of these twin processes to 
work for you at once. Ready-to-go 
standard NCG products include Sure- 
weld Electrodes, the brand-new and dif- 
ferent Sureweld A-C Arc Welder, Shield- 
O-Matic Continuous Arc-Welding, NCG 
Flame Cutting Machines, and Torchweld 
and Rego Oxy-Acetylene Cutting and 
Welding Apparatus. Why not benefit from 
NCG's 30 years’ experience solving the 
very problems you are facing right now? 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 
840 N. Michigan ri + Chicago 11, Illinois 


Copr. 1949, National Cylinder Gas Co 














IN BOEING STRATOCRUISER, air-conditioning unit can be small because use of 


carbon permits recirculation of 759% of air. 


ple, it helps remove the impurities 
(mostly sulphur dioxide) that tarnish the 
tiny contacts in automatic telephone 
exchanges. Such tarnish causes noises in 
the lines. Again, it is used in libraries to 
clean the air and preserve rare books and 
papers. 

In another case, a manufacturer of 
photographic film found his product 
fogging. The fogging was caused by 
fumes from a phosphorus plant some 
miles away; activated-carbon _air-filtra- 
tion took care of that. A bakery located 
near an oil refinery used carbon to solve 
a similar problem 

Cabs of cranes that operate in forges 
and smelter plants are usually enveloped 
in an atmosphere of sulphur dioxide, 
smoke, and other toxic gases. ‘Today 
those cabs are scaled up. The operator 
breathes a constant supply of fresh air, 
which passes through a dust filter and 








Unit is easily demounted for reactivation 


a bank of carbon tubes. In such instal- 
lations the air can also be cooled. 

e Transportation—One of the biggest 
uses for activated carbon today is in the 
heating or air-conditioning systems of 
railroad passenger cars. ‘Trains have only 
a limited capacity to heat or cool air. 
So most of the air must be recirculated; 
very little fresh air can be brought in 
from outside. 

The result, with conventional systems, 
was that the air very soon got that fa- 
miliar stale, musty odor. But when acti- 
vated carbon is used in the system, 75% 
of the air can be recirculated—and it will 
still smell as fresh as all outdoors. ‘This 
is true for planes, too. 

e Fruitful Field—Promoters of activated 
carbon look on the food field as a prom- 
ising market: They have devised portable 
purifiers that can be rolled from room 
to room (picture, below). Such pun- 





PORTABLE PURIFICATION UNIT can be trundled from room to room in commercial 
fruit and vegetable refrigerator. Activated carbon prevents “swapping” of odors 
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supply. 


A product of 
INTERNATIONAL 
CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
York, Pennsylvania 





Campbell has the chain for the job 
... for the heaviest strain of great 
weights or slight suspension. There is 
a Campbell Chain to fit every need. 
For superior industrial, marine, farm, 
and automobile chain, you will find 








Campbell a complete one source 


International's facilities are complete 
in every detail to build the Campbell 
Chain to do your job. 
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- This jeweled lighter is 

one expensive way to start a fire. 
But an ordinary machine bolt 
could well become the 

most expensive “‘lighter'’ you 
ever bought. Its spark could 
touch off the explosion 
which blasts your business 


in one hlinding flash! 


Since 1922... 



















Pioneering Fire Prevention Devices for Industry 


’ a FREE: Analyze FS. Ss 
V4 . gk hidden hazards on f Sigs 
ws = your property with 
——_ aa tenn Chart" 4 
and booklet of FIRE FACTS. Write today 
Safety Can 


Oily Waste Can 


So eae A AES TLS 











TESTED AND APPROVED BUSINESS GUARDIANS 


‘ 
bap 


Safety Vent 





= 
29 
kK 4 


Plunger Can 





fiers prevent milk, butter, and ice-cream 
products from getting “tasty” by adsorb- 
ing gases from nearby plants, garages, 
street traffic. 

The unit can also be used to lengthen 

the life of apples in storage. Apples 
spoil because one bad apple will give off 
a gas that tends to ripen the other fruit. 
This cuts down effective storage time, 
often causes dealers to dump the fruit 
on the market. For some time now. 
big fruit merchants have been solving 
this problem by using the carbon’s 
ability to filter out that gas. 
e Problems—Right now, manufacturers 
of equipment that uses the activated car- 
bon are busy pushing new markets. ‘The 
have a tough row to hoe for three rea 
sons: 

(1) The equipment isn’t cheap; 
(2) People have conflicting 
about “‘fresh air,’” sometimes feel that 

recirculated air isn’t ‘‘fresh”; 

(3) Many cities have building codes 
that spec ify the maximum amount of ait 
that can be recirculated. 


}] " 
1decas 


Hydraulic Hatching 


For some time, Petersime Incubate 
Co., which makes hatchers capable of 
handling from 1,400 to 84,000 eggs at 
once, has been after some low-cost auto 
matic means of turning the eggs. Its 
aim was to make it easier to iin the 
machines, cut out the human element 
as far as possible, improve germination 
percentages still further. This week, the 
company had the answer: adapt aircraft 
hydraulic elements to do the job 

The hydraulic device (picture, 
was developed by one of the small, but 
aggressive, hydraulic-control companies 
Electrol, Inc., of Kingston, N. Y. (BW 
Sep.1+4'4+6,p$0). 

The compact hydraulic unit can be 
attached to new or old hatchers in just 
a few minutes. ‘The unit consists of a 
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The Electric Auto-Lite Company, world’s largest 





independent manufacturer of automotive electrical 
equipment and one of the biggest of all suppliers 
to the auto industry, is now building a large plant 
at Hazleton, Pa., to manufacture many types of 
wire and cable for automotive and industrial use. 


Auto-Lite is only one of dozens of big-name 
companies which are putting millions of dollars 
into new and expanded plants in Pennsylvania. 

Maybe you should have a branch plant in Penn- 
sylvania to tap this rich Eastern market. Write the 
Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. for in- 
formation on available plants, sites, labor forces, 


markets, taxes, etc. 


IN THE HEART OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
MARKET WITH OVER 69,000,000 PEOPLE 
WITHIN A RADIUS OF 500 MILES 


“To help meet customer demands”— 


AUTO-LITE invests $3,500,000.00 


in plant and equipment in PENNSYLVANIA 




















ROYCE G. MARTIN, Chairman of the Board 
and President, said: “Auto-Lite has long fol- 
lowed a policy of strategically locating its 
plants. When possible we like to cooperate 
with moderate-sized towns where living con- 
ditions are good for our people. We selected 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania, because it is that kind 
of town; also because it is well situated in re- 
lation to major markets and because there is a 
large number of capable workers from whom 
we can draw the kind of employees we need.” 











nnsylvania j 





JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 
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’ Not only do you 
save sharpening time 
by writing with a 
Mongol...you get a hi- 
strength, Woodclinched 
lead, too...guaranteed 
not to break in normal 
use. The eraser is of finest 


quality, firmly gripped in a 


metal ferrule. 2 
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ENTERING OUR SECOND 
CENTURY OF LEADERSHIP 








pump and motor that supply oil under 
pressure to a hydraulic cylinder. ‘The 
device is actuated by a time clock, pre- 
set by the hatcheryman. Every few 
hours, pressure oil is supplied to the 
cylinder. The oil moves the piston, 
which is attached to the egg-turning 
lever, by a preset amount. 


Compost Is Made 
From Textile Waste 


A new organic compost, made from 
textile waste, is about to be pushed in 
northern markets. The product—called 
Humex—has already been made and 
sold successfully in the South. Chief 
pusher is a firm called Greengrow, Inc., 
Spartanburg, $. C. It announced plans 
last week to build a series of local plants 
in the North to process organic wastes 
into fertilizing compost. 

e Parents—Greengrow is the joint ven 
ture of a textile mill and a textile-waste 
processor: Borden Mills, of Kingsport, 
Tenn., and Green ‘Textile A-sociates, 











Inc., of Boston. The latter company 
owns the Carolina Fiber Mill, at Spar 
tanburg, S. C., where 30,000 Ib. of the 
waste are being processed daily. 

According to plans announced last 
week, Greengrow will have a plant oper 
ating in northern New Jersey in a matter 
of weeks. From there, it expects to 
push on into Michigan and other areas. 
In addition, it is ready to license the 
process to interested waste converters. 
e Method—The compost is made by 
treating waste with hungry bacteria, kept 
alive and busy eating by injections of 
nitrogen and other gases into the mass 
as it Lhe process will work 
with any organic waste material: cotton, 
jute, hemp, ramic, sawdust. It doesn’t 
cost much to set up; $25,000 will fur 
nish a 100-ton-a-day plant 

According to Arthur B. Borden, vice 
president and treasurer of Greengrow, 
the process merely speeds up nature's 
method of making topsoil. ‘The result 
ing product, spread on a lawn or field, 
holds water, feeds it slowly into. the 
that 


“cooks.” 


chemicals 


ground along with the 
help plants grow. 








Tiny Airborne “Teakettle” Tells Altitudes 


Way back in high-school physics you 
probably learned that the boiling point 
of water decreases as altitude above sea 
level increases. Now General Electric 
Co. engineers are applying that principle 
to measure the altitude reached by 
weather balloons. The device is called a 
hypsometer; it consists of a tiny vacuum 
bottle holding five thimblefuls of liquid, 
a button-sized heating clement, and a 
gadget called a thermistor (which 
changes its electrical resistance as tem 
perature changes 

Here’s how the hypsometer works. 
Heat is applied to the liquid only once, 


at sea-level. When the liquid (carbon 
disulphide) is brought to a boil, the 
weather balloon is sent on its way. The 
liquid continues to boil, because boil 
ing point drops as the balloon 
higher. ‘The temperature-sensitive ther 
mistor, surrounded by the vapor given 
off by the boiling liquid, gives out an 
electrical signal that is radioed to the 
ground. ‘That signal is translated on the 
eround into a measure of altitude. Uhe 
device works for altitudes up to 30 miles, 
replaces bellows-type instruments that 
were found to inaccurate at 
high altitudes 


goes 


become 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





lurbo-hearth process developed jointly 
by U.S. Steel and Jones & Laughlin 
turns out steel of open-hearth quality in 
i Bessemer-type converter. It’s done by 
shooting jets of air across the surface of 
white-hot liquid pig iron. The method, 
it is claimed, makes it possible (1) to use 
acid-lined vessels, and (2) melt larger 
imounts of scrap with the extra heat 
gencrated. 

© 
Alkali-resistant floor enamels with rub- 
ber-compound base have been added to 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.’s line of 
paints. They're meant particularly for 
use on interior cement floors around 
chemical tanks and bottling machines. 

Py 
Firms with military contracts may find 

new Navy Industrial Assn. booklet 

helpful. For “Armed Service Procure 
ment Regulations Dealing with Patents 
nd Copyrights” write to 110 William 
St., New York 7. 

e 
Production of tiny bearings for ball 
point pens has been speeded up by 
SKF’ Industries. New trick of enclosing 
the ball point in the ink-replacement 
container has boosted the market. One 
ounce of bearings (7,000 of them) sells 
for $35—the same price as gold. 

es 
Iruck tire with nylon cord in place of 
ravon is now being made by Firestone. 
Company says nvlon has greater impact 
break resistance and body strength, gives 
more ton-miles , 

. 
No loss of time through injuries has 
bothered the 2,400 workers at du Pont’s 
Martinsville (Va.) plant for the past 82 
months. That, thinks du Pont, may be 
a world record for safe man-hours. 

+ 
Phenol-producing plant will be built by 
Bakelite near Marietta, Ohio, in the 
neighborhood of parent Union Carbide 
& Carbon’s $50-million industrial devel 
opment (BW —Apr.30'49,p53). Produc 
tion of phenol from chlorobenzene by 
a patented process is to begin late in 
1950, 

» 
!'o make more TV tubes, G.F. is spend- 
ing $l-million expanding its Syracuse 
N. Y.) plant. The new facilities will 
concentrate on §8-in. picture tubes. 

e 
How to go about organizing standardi- 
zation work within your company will 
he the point of a five-day seminar given 
by the American Standards Assn. (Jun. 
20. to 24). You will also be briefed on 
the techniques used in standardizing 
product design, manufacturing proc- 
sses, Inspection, quality control. 
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Why not make a test 
of noise-quieting? 


If you’ve wondered what effect 
sound conditioning would have 
in your place of business, make 
this practical test: 


Have Armstrong’s Cushion- 
tone® installed on the ceiling of 
one small office that presents a 
noise problem. It can be done 
quickly, with little interruption 
of business routine—frequently 
for as little as $100. 


You'll notice a marked differ- 
ence. Noise will disappear be- 
cause as much as 75% of it 
will be absorbed when it 
strikes the perforated sur- 
face of Cushiontone. 


Work will be done more efficient- 
ly in the new quiet atmosphere. 


To make this test and see 
what a difference Cushiontone 
makes, get in touch with your 
Armstrong acoustical contractor. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, entitled 
“What to do about Office Noise.” 
Armstrong Cork Company, 4905 Wal- 
nut Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania- 











ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 











|- IT’S MOLDED PLASTIC... 





A GENERAL INDUSTRIES 


MEANS SAVINGS FOR YOU 


Why? Because the sole purpose of 
General Industries’ confidential Cost- 
check service is to enable you to pro- 
duce better products at lower cost... 
through careful analysis of your pre- 
liminary blueprints before your prod- 
uct has passed the drawing-board stage. 


In Cost-checking your drawings, Gen- 
eral Industries’ experienced engineers 
carefully coordinate the requirements 
of utility, design, appearance and cost 
of the finished product. Their resultant 
recommendations are based on sound, 
economical molding practices and a 
comprehensive knowledge of plastic 
materials. 

General Industries—one of America’s 
oldest and largest custom molders— 
offers you this service without cost or 
obligation. For an actual demonstra- 
tion of what Cost-checking can mean to 
you, send your blueprints today. 





THE GENERAL 
INDUSTRIES CO. 





DEPARTMENT Y ELYRIA, OHIO 
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Flexible Carrier 


If handling heavy materials in yout 
warchouse calls for a lot of tilting and 
turning, you might want to take a look 
at the rotating crane developed by the 
Cleveland ‘Tramrail Division of Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co., Wick 
liffe, Ohio 

[he unit has all the travel motions of 
an ordinary crane, plus a rotating cat 
rier that operates on a circular track 
built into the trolley. The carrier also 
has two separate hoists for tilting opera 
tions. 

Ihe crane is controlled by the opera 
tor from a cab attached to the carrictr 
Besides running the crane the length or 
width of a building, he turn the 
carrier Clockwise or counterclockwise 
through complete turns or short arcs. 
The hook can be 
tilted upward or downward by separate 


Can 


raised, lowered, or 
r simultaneous operation of the hoists 
\ safety switch in the cab will stop all 
motions in case of emergency 

You can get the carrier with weight 
capacities and speeds to meet your pat 
ticular installation. Variations of the 
equipment can be designed for specific 
materials-handling problems, 
e Availability: four months. 


Plastic Gage 

Mastercraft Products thinks it has 
come up with a couple of improvements 
on the old column-type, liquid-level 
gage. Mastercraft’s gage fits on a stand 
ard 55-gal. drum; a threaded “I” fitting 
makes installation and changes quick 
and simple. If the gage breaks, an inter 
nal device shuts off the flow of liquid 

Two lengths of transparent shatter 
proof plastic tubing—one inside the 
other—make up the T'ru-Oil-Gage. Liq 





uid feeds from the drum through the 
“T”’ fitting. 

Red calibrations on the outer tube, 
and a red cork which floats inside the 
inner tube measure the contents of the 
drum. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
gage can’t be used with chemicals that 
damage plastics, or at temperatures 
above 145F. The company is at 60 
South St., Boston 11 
e Availabilitv: immediate. 


High-Frequency Heater 

If you want to cut rejects and save 
time in molding rubber and _ plastics, 
Thermex Division of Girdler Corp. 
thinks preheating the material with its 
Model 15R heating unit will help. 

Phe high-frequency dielectric heater 
raises the temperature of 10 1b. of mate- 
nial from 7OF to 250F in 1 min. Larger 
loads take slightly longer. A hand wheel 
on the front of the 37x37-in. cabinet 
quickly adjusts the height of the elec 
trodes when you handle loads of dif- 
ferent thicknesses. 

Ihe unit is fully portable and_air- 
cooled. Oscillator, preheater, and recti 
fier sections are in self-contained cab 
inets. ‘They are mounted one above the 
other for quick repair and maintenance. 

Thermex Model 15R is certified to 
meet Federal Communications Commis 
sion regulations. ‘The company is at 22+ 
E.. Broadwav, Louisville 1, Ky. 

@ Availabilitv: four weeks 

















Weavers Line Counter 


Micro-Line Counter instantly tells 
the number of picks per inch of a fab 
ric, says its manufacturer, Micro-Lite 
Co., Inc. (A pick is the measure of finc 
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s e “THE AMERICAN RUHR” it may well be called — 
the once quiet farmland of the Ohio valley that now is 
a humming center of industrial activity. 


a " For your new plant, here are rich resources that offer 
Y tT k t untold possibilities—coal, petroleum, natural gas, water, 
Ou l IG iY salt and salt brines, clay. Transportation is excellent ... 
M power utilities are expanding fast. 

to Ameri ca’s Greatest But...it takes a trained staff to coordinate all 
factors involved and relate them properly to your 
Use, # specific needs. So we invite you to tell us your require- 
5 t Sh { ments. The B & O Industrial Development staff then 
: € ow 4 will submit, in confidence and without obligation, a 
custom-made study — your “‘ticket” to America’s 

greatest “‘site’’ show! 


Ask our man! Industrial Development representatives are located at: New York 4, N.Y. 
Baltimore 1, Md.-« Pittsburgh 22, Pa. + Cincinnati 2, Ohio e Chicago 7, Ill. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better! 











PRODUCTION’S 
WORST ENEMY 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER R-5 TODAY! 


Smithenafe 


LIGHTING DIVISION 


CHELSEA SO, MASSACHUSETTS 











This soft rubber printing roll 


makes 





ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


SILENT 
and 
SAFE 


to 





operate 


Your metal address plate cabinets will hold 
twice as many addresses when you use 
Elliott nor 

And your n 


metallic address cards 
etal address plate embossing 


hine can be sold because addresses are 


mac! 
stenciled into Elliott address cards by any 
typist with any standard typewriter. 

W rite to learn of other savings in 


your Addressing Machine Department. 


e ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 
151-K Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Established * Rated AAA-1 


Our booklet describes 28 models, $45 to $18,000 
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ness of a weave in a fabric.) With the 
instrument, cloth inspectors can deter- 
mune whether the loom is meeting fab- 
nic specifications; dyers, bleachers, and 
printers can estimate the amount of 
shrinkage after fabrics are processed. 

‘The counter will also check the weave 
of wire cloth, or the screen of a half-tone 
engraving. 

Ihe lined, transparent device is 
placed on the material, turned until it 
produces an irregular pattern of lines 
through an optical illusion.. Where the 
lines converge at a point, an exact count 
of the fabric can be read on the scale. 
The weave is measured either in picks 
per inch or in picks per centimeter. 

Ihe counter is calibrated from 40 to 
150 lines per inch. By multiplying or 


dividing by 2, the scale is lowered to 20 


lines, or extended to 300 lines. 
The company is at 44 W. 18th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 


e Availabilitv: immediate. 





Industrial Respirator 


Companies that want to expand their 
hospital or safety facilities may be 
interested in the Pneophore. It’s an ap 
paratus that administers oxygen to vic 
tims of clectric shock, irritant gases, o1 
carbon-monoxide poisoning. 

Phe unit has a double-acting valve 
that supplies oxygen to the lungs under 
intermittent When lung ca 
pacity is reached, the valve shuts off the 
oxygen, and muscular reaction allows 
the patient to exhale. ‘The manufacturer 
savs this method eliminates the hazard 
of damage to delicate tissues by suction 

Clinical tests show that first-aid treat 
ment can also be given to employees 
suffering from heart attack, asthma, or 
Phe manufacturer 


Braddock 


pressure . 


respiratory ailments 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

e Availabilitv: immediate 





Temperature Control 
l'aco West Corp., 515 N. Noble St., 


Chicago, has a new control that varies 
the temperature of an oven or refriger- 
ator according to a presct schedule. 
The top half of the Model CPR Pro 
gram Controller contains  clectronic 
equipment that is hooked up to the 
oven; it operates the heating elements. 
A large-size scale on the face of the con 
trol tells you the inside temperature. 
The lower half of the control has a 
mechanism that tells the upper half how 
high or low to set the temperature, and 
when to set it. An irregular-shaped 
cam, connected to the lower half, ro 
tates against a flexible arm that varics 
the operation of the electronic heating 
control at the top of the unit. ‘The user 
shapes the cam by cutting it so that it 
produces the time and temperature 
cycles required for oven operation. 
The manufacturer recommends the 
control for heat-treating, baking, plastic 
forming, and refrigerating installations 
Standard and special temperature 
scales range from —3001 to 3,400F. 
The unit can be mounted flush against 
a wall or switchboard. 
e Availability: immediate. 


P. 3. 


Power-distribution line wiil cut drops 
in voltage on two- and three-phase plant 
systems. ‘The line, called the beed-In 
Duct, has improved balance and sym 
metry; on a 1,200-amp. load, it reduces 
the voltage drop to 2 v. per 100 ft 
Square D Co., Detroit, makes the linc 
in ratings up to 4,000 amp. 

Pint-size berry baskets, made of per 
forated plastic, are put out by Allied 
Plastics Co., 6231 S. Manhattan P1., Los 
Angeles 44. Perforations around sides 
and bottom ventilate the berries, keep 
them fresh. The basket fits into the 
same amount of space as the conven 
tional wood type. 

Outside paints, made with Reynolized 
Aluminum Pigments, protect wood and 
other organics against rot and molds 
They stand up equally well in arid and 
in extremely humid climates. If vou 
mix 2 Ib. of the pigment into 1 gal. of 
aluminum-paint base, you will have a 
paint tough enough to weather the 
worst climate, says the manufacturet 
Oroline Products Co., 122 FE. Mlinois 
St., Chicago. 

Hook holds clectrodes for clectroplat 
ing; it won't break down, 
can be used over and over again. ‘The 
manufacturer: Udvlite Corp., Detroit. 

An automatic defroster for refrigera 
tors doubles as an clectric clock. It turns 
the refrigerator off at | a.m., automati 
cally switches it back on after the icc 
coating has melted from the freezing 
unit. Dorav, Inc.. of Collingswood, 
N. J.. makes it 
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Republic's Suction 
Hose has been de- 
signed to meet the 
requirements of in- 
dustry everywhere, 
Whether it be for 
clear or acid mine 
water, gritty material 
in suspension, or whether 
it be for dredging opera- 
tions in shell or rock for- 
mation, Republic's line is 
complete. 


Every finished product reflects the 
pride of personal accomplishment 
by the Republic men and 


women who make it 
Why Industrial Users, Contractors and Farmers 
prefer Suction Hose made by Republic 


If you buy pumps, the chances find Tower hose will give top, 
long-life service. 
Remember too, Republic-made 


are you use suction hose. 
There’s a Republic Rubber 
brand and grade of suction hose _ suction hose has been used on the 
for every requirement. Republic world’s largest projects, as well as 
Interwoven is a good general pur- for thousands of routine indus- 
pose hose. Each alternate filler trial enterprises. 


strand of its reinforcement con- A nation-wide chain of distrib- 


sists of a high tensile wire. Aero 
brand performs well for agricul- 


tural work. Target meets the need 


utors of industrial supplies sells 
Republic Rubber suction hose. 
Write or mail the coupon for the 








construction name of the Republic distributor 


for 
tions. For severe conditions, you'll 
REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Lee Deluxe Tires & Tubes . . Pa. 


heavier opera- 


in your territory. 


Conshohocken, 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS BY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
DIVISION 





Wm. A. Haseltine, President 
J. E. Haseltine 8 Co. ( Distributors) 
2nd Ave. and Ash St. 
Portland, Oregon 


Consider the “actual” cost of your 
inventory in contrast to the price paid. 
An authoritative analysis of costs will 
probably show you that 20% of the 
original price should be charged off 
on many items, due to change in 
product, deterioration, etc. Distribu- 
tors of industrial supplies can save 
you this 20% and many other ex- 
penses on most items you purchase. 

Mr. Haseltine is one of many Re- 
public Rubber Division distributors. 
By selling hose, transmission belting 
and conveyor belting, only through 
industrial supply distributors such as 
the J. E. Haseltine Company, the Re- 
public Rubber Division can give you 
better service ... So why don’t you 
write or mail the coupon? We'll give 
you the name of a Republic distrib- 


utor who will serve you well. 


Here's a folder which 
shows many ways to re- 
duce purchasing costs. 
Want one? We'll send it 
with our reply to your lét+ 
ter or coupon. 
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I i] 
| REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION { 
| Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 1 
1 Youngstown, Ohio i 
{ Name and Title 1 
I Firm | 
Address | 
| City State I 
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You take a chance as long as 
human eyes must read... 
7 human minds must remember 
.and human hands must write 
weight figures! Human errors at weighing 
points directly affect your costs, profits and 
customer relations. Stop these losses now 
with PRINTED weights—today’s better way 
to weigh! 


PRINTWEIGH = 


STOPS suman Sie 


20 
ee 


ERRORS WW" diag 


Toledo PRINTWEIGH 
Scales give you big, clear 
printed figures... accu- 
rate printed records of 
each weighing opera- 
tion... positive assur- 
ance that your weight 
facts are right ever) 
time! Prints on thick 






tickets...on large 
or small sheets... 
on strips . .. with 


extra copies. Split- 
second speed! Keeps weight records right 
in receiving, shipping, stock rooms, 
batching and many other weighing opera- 
tions for industry. Write for bulletin 2021. 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


TOLEDC 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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READERS REPORT: 





Investment Trusts 
Sirs: 


Your article entitled “Investment 
Trusts Grow Fast” {[BW—Mar.26°49, 
p93] is a very fair presentation of the 
subject. 

I should like to call to vour attention 
the fact that we, as investment counsel, 
operate two investment trusts which 
have absolutely no loading charge. W< 
have no sales force, nor do we promote 
distribution of the shares in these funds 
except as information may get about 
through satisfied shareholders. Some of 
the banks who know of our operation 
use the funds in some of their portfolios 
but, as there is nothing in it for the 
brokers, their recommendations are not 
too numerous. 

E. Kepaut GILieri 
LOOMIS SAYLES & CO., INC., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sirs: 


I read your article on investment 
trusts with great interest... . You say 
one trust has been set up to deal m 
commodities and commodity futures 
exclusively. 

Would vou kindly tell me the name 
and address of this firm? 

\IARTIN I ISHER 
FISHER FOODS, INC., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


e The trust confining its mvestment 
portfolio to commodities and commod 
ity futures is Futures, Inc., of 60 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y 


British Viewpoint 
Sus: 


We were very interested to see your 
photographs depicting our methods of 
producing Goblin jet engines alongsid« 
the methods cmploved by General 
Motors for producing the Allison en 
gine |BW—Mar.12'49,p101|. In these, 


and the article which followed them 


“Problem: — British Productivity” 
there is much that is true and to the 
point. 


One all-important fact, however, 1s 
omitted; namely, that our production 
quantities are smaller than those on 
which General Motors are working. If 
our quantities were as large as theirs we 
should employ methods comparable 
with theirs. It is just a little disappoint 
ing to us that Business Week does not 
give the de Havilland Co. credit for 
choosing manufacturing methods which 
are best suited to the quantities ordered. 
Like every other problem, industrial anc 
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“<I heard what you said about ROEBLING! 


YOU SAID ROEBLING doesn't 
make electrical wire and cable, but I 
happen to know better. They make 
almost every kind, from tiny magnet 
wire to metallic armored cables of 
highest voltage capacity.” 


The fact is, Roebling makes wire and wire 
products for an extraordinary range of uses 

products of vital importance in com- 
munication and transportation, in construc- 
tion, manufacturing, mining, logging, oil 
operations and the whole field of industry 
And just as Roebling made the first wire 
rope in America, its four big plants in and 
near Trenton, New Jersey, lead today in 
developments that bring new efficiency and 
economy wherever they are put to work. 


WOVEN WIRE FABRICS. Roebling 
makes a full line of industrial screens, from 
large, rugged Aggregate types to Filter 
Cloths of the finest weave. Roeflat construc- 
tion greatly boosts screen working life 

wires of special steels and non-ferrous metals 


provide maximum corrosion resistance 


WIRE ROPE. Roebling makes wire rope 
of every type... is always ready to help 
owners and operators choose the right rope 
for longest, low-cost performance. Roebling 
Preformed “Blue Center” Wire Rope is 
outstanding for easy handling and smooth 
operation 

ROUND—FLAT—SHAPED—WIRE. 
Roebling high carbon wire is absolutely 
uniform in gauge, grain structure and fin- 
ish. Manufacturers find that Roebling wires 
minimize machine stoppages and rejects 

. effect savings in production costs. 

















ELECTRICAL WIRE—-CABLE— 
MAGNET WIRE, There are more than 60 
standard types in Roebling’s line of electri- 
cal wire and cable . . . meeting virtually all 
transmission, distribution and service re 
quirements ... With insulation 10 to 40 
times tougher than other insulation, Roevar 
Magnet Wire is unequalled for high speed 
winding 


Get full information about the Roebling 
products that might cut costs and improve 
vour own operations. Write or call your 
nearest Roebling branch office. John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, N. J 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. *® 
Boston, 51 Sleeper St. ® Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt 
Rd. * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Ave., N. E. * Denver, 
635 Ith St. ® Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd. ® Los 
dngeles, 216 S. Alameda St. * New York, 19 Rector 
St. * Philadelphia, 12 S. 12th St. ® Pittsburgh, 855 
W. North Ave. * Portland, Ore., 1032 N. W. 14th Ave 
* San Francisco,\740 17th St. * Seattle, 900 First Ave. So. 
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NOW 1 CAN SAVE 


95A TON ON 


PRODUCTION COSTS 





Get Him Off His High Horse... 


| gmmapng handling costs have controlled production 
costs far too long. But whenever a manufacturer pulls 
them down, real savings show up in a lot of ways. For example, 


a steel casting producer* 


in Pennsylvania put Yale Electric 


Fork Trucks to work in his cleaning and finishing departments. 
As a result, tonnage shipments increased 38%, the average 
order went up 54%, production costs were reduced $5 to $7 a 
ton, and new plant construction costs were held down. 

, Whether you make axes or automobiles, the planned appli- 
cation of Yale Material Handling Machinery can reduce your 
production costs. If you want to learn how, write for The HOW 
Book of Cost-Cutting Material Handling. Mail your request for 
this practical guidebook to The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 


Company, 
delphia 15, Pa. 


vee THAT KEEP INDUSTRY “ON THE MOVE” 


Department X-3, Roosevelt Boulevard, Phila- 


*Name on request. 





iffkee 











otherwise, it is the question of seeing 
the whole picture, and not restricting 
one’s vision to part of it. During the 
recent war we had large quantities of 
aircraft and engines to produce, and the 
general opinion here—arising out of our 
close liaison with American manufac- 
turers and with our own Canadian 
plant during those strenuous years— 
was that British production compared 
favourably with American production 
from the point of view of cost and from 
the point of view of man-hours. . . . 
MARTIN SHARP 
DE HAVILLAND ENGINE CO., LTD 
HATFIELD, HERTS 
ENGLAND 


AEC Catches Up 
Sirs: 

You published a statement to the 
effect that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is so far behind in its correspond- 
ence with prospectors who think they 
have found uranium that some inquiries 
go unanswered as long as five months 
iBW —Apr.2’49,p16}. 

While it is true that we have had a 
great influx of inquiries (over 5,000 
since April, 1948, when the Raw Ma- 
terials Program was announced) which 
caused a considerable backlog, we are 
today up to date on all letters and ac- 
knowledgments of receipt of samples. 
Prospectors who write or send samples 
can expect to receive a reply in about 
two weeks. Since in many cases the 
samples require extensive study, results 
of analysis may take longer, but in any 
case acknowledgment of receipt of the 
sample will be received by the prospec- 
tor in about two weeks. 


Puiriie L. Merritt 
RAW MATERIALS OPERATIONS, 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Hospitals That Pay 
Sirs: 


As you say in your report on making 
the Doctors Hospital in Cleveland show 
a profit |'BW—-Feb.19°49,p30|, a hos- 
pital that keeps out of the red is a rare 
specimen. However, I have never been 
convinced that such a condition is 
necessary. 

In Rochester, Minn., there are a num- 
ber of hospitals, probably 10 or 12, all 
privately owned and operated and all 
making money. They receive no aid 
from the local Community Chest, and 
at least one hospital actually contributes 
to the Chest. Their equipment and 
service are unsurpassed anywhere, and 
seldom equaled, because they must con- 
form to the standards of the Mavo 
Clinic, which is located in that city. 
In addition, the expense to the patient 
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Think about this 
sometime... 


14 stories up 


In THE PAST you’ve probably looked from some high 
window, and wondered what would happen if you 
were trapped by fire. But the chances are you never 
thought it could really happen to you! 


But it could and might happen to you. And here’s how. 


Granted that your favorite hotel is made of steel and 
concrete and it will not burn. It is “fireproof”. But its 
contents are not. It is like a furnace, with fuel at the 
bottom 
of all kinds in the basement. And like a furnace, when 


perhaps flammable wastes and stored goods 


ignited, the flame is at the bottom, but the heat goes 
to the top. Red hot gases surge through elevator 
shafts, vents and passageways, carrying destruction 
upward. 

° ° °o ° 


YES, IT CAN HAPPEN TO YOU, or anyone, for as long as 
people are human and careless, there is no way to prevent 
such fires from starting... 

But such fires can be controlled. Needless destruction and 


loss of life can be prevented by checking fire at the source, 










when it starts, with Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems. 
Seventy years experience show that close to 100% of 
fires starting in buildings protected by Grinnell Sprinkler 


Systems are extinguished before doing material damage. 
SEE THAT GRINNELL SPRINKLER HEADS ARE ON GUARD! 


In hotels, schools, hospitals, theatres and factories, there 
is a moral obligation upon management for the utmost in 
protection of life and property. For your own sake be sure 
the hotel, the plant, the schools for which you are respon- 
sible are protected with the famous Grinnell Automatic 


Sprinkler heads—-your assurance of protection against fire. 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence 1, Rhode Island, 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 












RED SEAL ENGINES “Yam 


BUILT FOR THE JOB! “&s= 




















FIRST CHOICE! eis 


Continental 


The great majority of all personal and 
° eee ae re the 185 h.p. engine 













executive planes are powered with Con- that holds the non- 48-6427 
: - , igh d 

tinental aircraft engines. The complete- rey eencts 5°000 Continental 
ness of the Continental line, from 65 to miles in a per- Red Seal 


sonal plane. 
_ a heavy-duty 
transportation 
engine that's 
speeding goods 
and passengers 
at lowest cost 
po & at 


185 h. p., has made possible the design- 
ing of planes to meet every need of 
private flying. Thousands of executives, 
salesmen, and other business men who 
have occasion to travel find that they 
save time and money, and minimize 
fatigue, by using one or another of 
today's fine personal type planes. 








FIRST in Parts and Service, too... 


Just as Continental aircraft engine parts are as near as the nearest 
airport, so maintenance service for Red Seal transportation, industrial, 
no matter where 


farm and oil field engines is "just around the corner,’ 
you go. And Red Seal engines are designed for fast, low-cost servicing, 
besides being built for the job, 


fontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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is less than it is in any other first class 
hospital that I have heard of. 

W. J. Prrzcrrap 
SCRANTON, PA. 


Sirs: 

. .. Hospitals are in real need of good, 
sound business management, and busi 
nessmen, given a free hand, can do 
much to improve a hospital's situation 

The outstanding fact about Cleve 
land’s Doctors Hospital is that its per 
centage of free work amounts to only 
vi This compares with approximately 
35 tor mv own institution. I could 
ouly ask that our own percentage of free 
work be limited to this amount, and we 
too could show a profit. 

You state that the proof of the fi 
nancial success of Doctors Hospital lies 
in the total cost of conversion, which 
amounted to $3,000 per bed. This is a 
reasonable figure in the light of todav’s 
costs, without any doubt, but it is not 
at all unusuai considering the fact that 
the building which houses the hospital 
was already constructed. In our own 
institution, in 1948, we converted 36 
ward beds to 52 semiprivate and private 
beds, at a cost of $1,000 per bed. It 
would seem to me that the conversion 
cost of $3,000 per bed at Doctors Hos 
pital was due less to the businessmen’s 
touch than to the fact that the building 
was already built, and the only require 
ment was to rearrange internal layout 

In the final analysis, balancing the 
hospital budget requires that every pa 
tient in the hospital pay his own way, 
whether the money comes from the in 
dividual’s own finances, the véluintary 
Blue Cross plans, or from local govern 
mental units, who are responsible for 
the hospitalization of the indigent and 
the medically indigent. ‘The weakest 
link in the chain today is that too mam 
local governmental units do not pay for 
the indigent and medically indigent at 
rates which are adequate to cover the 
costs involved. Hospitals with a large 


to 


percentage ot free work cannot hope 
SUIVIVC W ithout adequate pas ments from 
these bodies. 

Davin R. Kenrrson 
ADNIINISTRATOR, 
WEST JERSEY HOSPITAL, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Sirs: 

. The article leads one to believe 
that current hospital deficits are largely 
due to poor administration aid the fail 
ure of hospitals to adopt methods suc 
cessfully used in business. I do not feel 
this to be true. The majority of hos- 
pitals are continuously adopting meth- 
ods and svstems which have been proved 
successful in business and can be applied 
to hospital administration I feel that 
current deficits are due largely to the 
failure of county, city, and state govern 
ments to accept their responsibility i 
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he handling of indigent cases. Many 
hospitals are obligated to take charity 
cases and then are paid at a rate much 
lower than actual cost for the services 
endered these patients. They are then 
forced to try to make up this difference 
from paying patients w hich is not easy 
to do in these times of high costs. 

The article mentions $10 a day for 
ward beds to $15.50 a day for semipri- 
vate which, I believe, is a good deal 
above the national average for such ac- 
commodations. In this hospital, our 
ward rates are $6.50 and semiprivate 
$7.50 per dav. 

Ihe article also mentions a 7% 
charity case load. I wonder what effect 
it would have on the profit-and-loss state- 


ment should this increase to 20° or J 
more, as is the case in many hospitals 


which are currently showing a large on the Santa Fe 


deficit. 

I am not trving to infer that the 
Doctors Hospital in Cleveland is not 
doing a good job; but I feel that many 
people reading the article will feel that 
many other hospitals are not being well 
managed, while their deficits are caused 
by some of the circumstances mentioned 








ibove. 
R. H. Tuomas 
MIANAGING DIRECTOR, 
GRACE HOSPITAL, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


e Our purpose, of course, was not to 
nimize the work of the many capable 
spital administrative people in Amet 
. but merely to show through one ex 

imple how much can be done by good 

vital administration. 

Doctors Hospital accepts every pa 
ticnt who comes to its doors for help, 

gardless of ability to pay. The num 
ber of charity cases is on the increase. 

The local Cleveland hospital situation 
has something to do with the seemingly 
low percentage of charity work done at 





Diesel power, improved freight equipment and skilled 


Doctors Hospital. All the charity work employe handling is the combination that gives depend- 
done at the hospital is 100° charity. able Red Ball Service for shipments routed via Santa Fe. 
Other hospitals in Cleveland and 
Greater Cleveland are helped by the Whether you are shipping fruits, vegetables, livestock, 
‘amt \ . » } e e . 
( om oat ah —— petroleum or general merchandise, Red Ball Service via 
$600,01 or charitv cases in bs = : 

Doctors Hospital is several miles from Santa Fe all the way is the fastest and most dependable 
downtown Cleveland. Police emergency way of shipping your freight. 
cases (frequently charity cases) usually ; . 
ire taken to the nearest hospital, so this For details on how we can serve you, see your Santa Fe 
may account in part for the difference freight representative. 


in percentages. 

It is true that rates at Doctors Hos 
pital, as at other Cleveland institutions, ° 2 
are above the national average. Doctors Ship vV1id 
Hospital rates are comparable with rates 
in other first-class Cleveland hospitals 
Rates are somewhat difficult to compare, Santa Fe all the Wa 
due to differences in the services in 
cluded in any particular rate, but on 
f the prime long-range objectives of F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Doctors Hospital trustees is to cut costs . : 

o that the a trend can be held steady Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 
or shifted downward. 
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AGE OF MICROFILM 





0 Pay hf Say? Feoud| 


The Bell & Howell Reader is a 
marvel of simplicity for showing 
a clear, readable image —enlarged 
to the actual size of the original 
document, or larger—even when 
used in a brightly lighted room. 


The Bell & Howell Recorder per- 
mits 8mm images on 16mm film 
for double economy ... can photo- 
graph both sides of a document 
simultaneously...can place on one 





ree \ 100-foot roll of film a greater num- 
T| ber of images than was formerly | = While seated at the reader, the 
a >, | L possible. Documents can be fed by > 7 operator can rewind, focus, scan 
NCS | ; : : ; : ; 
| St hand, or with automatic feeders, Ss 5—A_ and load films quickly and easily. 
LL H] f wh ; Abe : ‘i Na 
WZ v at speeds never before possible. Photographic facsimiles, to actual 
tT P > ° ° 
Anyone can operate the recorder size, can be made in a few minutes 
without the use of a darkroom. 


with a few minutes of instruction. 


WH ER & V € 28 ' MER EOS BUSINESS 








































Burroughs and Bell & Howell have joined forces to bring 
business the full advantages of a highly versatile, very 
economical business tool... 


It is microfilm, the logical successor to the vast bulk of 
paper documents, in transit and in storage, on which most 
businesses depend for the record of their transactions. 


Microfilming, as accomplished by modern Bell & Howell 
equipment and applied to business needs by trained Bur- 
roughs representatives, offers impressive benefits. It saves 
space—can be stored in 1/100 of the space required by 
original documents. It saves time—replaces laborious 
duplicating of records with split-second photography. It 
eliminates errors—is photographically accurate. 


Burroughs offices can now offer the most practical micro- 
filming assistance. Bell & Howell microfilm equipment, 
built to standards of precision and dependability that have 
made Bell & Howell the recognized leader in the field of 
photography, is advanced in design, simple in operation. 
Burroughs counsel and cooperation is founded on complete 
familiarity with business procedures, providing careful 
integration of microfilming into the over-all business 
system. And Burroughs worldwide service organization 
gives final assurance of continuing, continuous microfilm- 
ing satisfaction through efficient equipment maintenance 
and prompt film processing. 


Bell & Howell microfilm equipment is now distributed and 
serviced exclusively by Burroughs. Your Burroughs office 
will be glad to discuss the application of microfilm to your 
business needs. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 














S 
1 


TReER E'S 


Processing | 


Exposed spools of microfilm are 
quickly and efficiently developed 
at Burroughs processing centers 
and promptly returned for im- 
mediate use. Large volume users 
who prefer to develop their films 
on their own premises find the Bell 
& Howell Automatic Processor 
simple and easy to use. It’s fast, 
too! In a few minutes, a roll of 
film is processed, dried and 
spooled, automatically. 


Burroughs §) 


Bell & Howell microfilm equipment 
is based upon a new principle of re- 
cording, which doubles the efficiency 
and halves the cost of microfilm for 


many business purposes. 
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IT TELLS YOU 


to DRY air, 
and organic 


gases 
liquids 





You can profit by seeing how 
other companies employ Lectro- 
dryers to get rid of troublesome 
moisture. This new booklet pie- 
tures dozens of installations and 
gives data on them. You may 
have a copy. ; 

No need for your men to take 
valuable time to figure out ways 
of removing unwanted moisture 
from air, gases or organic liquids. 
Our engineers have been solving 
such problems for years. There’s 
probably a standard Lectrodryer 
ready to handle the job effi- 
ciently and economically. 

{sk for Bulletin 216. And for 
other DRYing help, write 
Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corp.. 
300 32nd Street, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. 


ectrodryer for 
IR Ying 


igh pressures 


under 


LECTRODRYER 


EGISTERED TRADEMARK U & PAT. OFF, 
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EXECUTIVE OPINION 





RURAL MANUFACTURER David Vance says if wage minimums reach 75¢ he will. . . 


“Shut Down or Go Broke” 


Owner of Tar Heel Mica Co. says that even a 60¢ mini- 
mum wage would cripple him, 75¢ would be ruinous. 


Most of the debate over the Administration proposal to raise legal minimum 


wages has had a theoretical air. 


That’s because the present 40¢ an hou 


minimum is far below prevailing rates; even the pioposed 60¢-75¢ minimum 
would directly affect only a small percentage of industrial workers 

So union spokesmen are reduced to talking about the value of a wage floor 
in a future depression; industry opponents talk of the pay increases that would 
be necessary to maintain skilled-unskilled differentials. 

But there’s one place a higher minimum wage would be more than theo 
retical—in small rural plants. So last week Business WEEK talked to David 'T. 


Vance, owner and manager of the ‘Tar Heel Mica Co., 


Plumtree, N. C 


Vance is a crusty, poker-faced, and somewhat profane old southern gentle 
man with an ancestry prominent in the history of the South; one of his fore 
bears was the Civil War governor of North Carolina. 


] 
would an in 
wage 


BW: Mr. Vance, how 
crease in the legal minimum 
from 40¢ to, say, 60¢ affect your busi- 
ness? 

VANCE: It would cripple us badly. 

BW: Can vou be a little more detailed 
on that?) What would that sort of in- 
crease in the minimum wage actually 
cost your company? 

VANCE: About... let me see... 
$79,200 a veat . several times our 
record profits. 

BW: That would mean pay increases 


for about how many of your people? 

VANCE: I won't tell you that. Our 
rates vary a lot have 
varying schedule, based on ability and 
experience and on the class of work 
done. We employ about 150 peopl 
mostly women 

BW: And vou say that a 50% in 
crease in your minimum rate—from 40¢ 
to 60¢—would a total payroll 
increase of $79,200 a vear? 

VANCE: That’s right. 

BW: You are figuring that on the 


because we 


involv« 
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HOW G-E SILICONES BUTTON DOWN REJECT COSTS 


G-E silicone mold release agents have proved far superior to other mold lubricants at the 
Parker Stearns & Co. plant in Brooklyn. Their use has greatly reduced mold cleaning costs, 
speeded production, cut reject losses, and made possible a smoother finished button. 





G-E silicone lubricants speed die- 
casting production — make 
possible improved products. 





DRI-FILM*, another product of 
G-E silicone research, protects 
tiny electron tubes from moisture. 





New G-E silicone resins help 
make electrical insulation last 
longer—furnish more protection. 





How can G-E Silicones help you? 


If you're interested in reducing costs through systems; silicone greases for lubrication; sili- 
fewer rejects and increased production, investigate cone resins for insulation and industrial finishes; 
General Electric silicones! The chemical inertness, silicone water-repellents (DRI-FILM); silicone 


temperature-resistance, and flexibility of these re- gums and compounds for rubber manufacturers. 


markable products have made possible important Find out more about G-E silicones—how you 
savings to many manufacturers. can benefit by using them in your process or prod- 

Here are a few of the present G-E silicone ap- uct. Just write to Section 33-5, Chemical De- 
plications: silicone rubber for gaskets and insu- partment, General Electric Company, Pittsfield, 
lation; silicone oils for mold lubricants, hydraulic Mass. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


CD49-Q5 





*Reg. U. S. Put. Off. 





00 this remarkable 
lastrament ta aetion [ 


Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover— Measures the 
Combustion Efficiency of Any Furnace Using Any Type of Fuel 


FREE...This Helpful New Booklet 


Cities Service Oil Company 


Sixty Wall Tower, Room 381, New York 5, N.Y. 


Please send me without obligation your new book- 
let entitled “Combustion Control for Industry.” 


NAME A ain 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 

















trial boiler. 





COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 
about the Cities Service Heat Prover—how 
it works, its many applications, its record 
of performance~—is contained in a new 
booklet entitled “Combustion Control for 
Industry.” Write for your free copy today 
Use coupon at left. 


CITIES & SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 





1. HUNDREDS OF INDUSTRIAL FIRMS, 
including leading steel, locomotive, truck, 
automobile, aircraft, tool, instrument man- 
ufacturers and others, are profiting from 
this unique service. Above shows use on 
Open Hearth Steel furnace. 


2. IMMEDIATE PRODUCTION INCREASES 
are realized by many firms through the con- 
trol of furnace atmospheres. The instru- 
ment registers quickly and accurately both 
excess oxygen and unburned fuel being 
wasted. Picture above shows Industrial 
Heat Prover in use on furnace of an indus- 


3. GAS AND DIESEL EXHAUST ANALYSIS 
Picture above shows the Heat Prover in 
use on a large 4 cycle Diesel. This remark- 
able instrument tells you quickly, accu- 
rately and continuously what percentage 
of the fuel entering the combustion cham- 
ber is converted to productive energy. 








basis of a 50% increase in your total 
payroll? 

VANCE: We won't be able to answer 
that exactly until we figure out our 
schedules. 

BW: Then if your present payroll is 

. ah... $158,000 that would 
be an average of $20 a week .. . about 
50¢ an hour. . .? 

VANCE: You can figure it that way. 

BW: . and you figure under a 
new law you'd have to go to a 75¢- 
an-hour average. How would you ab- 
sorb that extra cost? 

VANCE: Why damn it, the only 
thing we could do would be to raise 
our prices. 

BW: Couldn’t you mechanize fur- 
ther to cut out some employees? 

VANCE: No. Our manufacturing re- 
quires a great deal of hand work, ac 
companied by constant judgment in 
selecting and placing the material. 
Years ago we mechanized as much as 
possible. 

BW: 
Why? 

VANCE: About half of our produc 
tion consists in building up large sheets 
of mica board. We place the very thin 
splittings of mica, which come rather 
small, in lavers to form the board. The 
splittings have to be located just right, 
so they will bind together well when 
heat is applied to the resin that holds 
them. No damned machine will do 
this job. 

BW: If you have to increase prices 
to absorb the higher wage rates, how 
will that affect your sales? 

VANCE: We would lose much of our 


That seems a little unusual. 








business to other types of insulation 
. .. they are satisfactory, but higher in 
price now . the silicones, synthetic 
resins and other manufactured products. 
They are being used increasingly, as it 
is. If we have to increase our prices, 
our manufacturers will turn to them. 

BW: You spoke of the use of sub 
stitute materials. Tlow much of your 
business would you lose that way? 

VANCE: 'That’s hard to say. I figure 
we would do damned well to hold half 
of our business. 

BW: Would that mean dropping half 
the people on your payroll? 

VANCE: It might be less, and it 
could be more. Depends on what prod 
ucts would be priced out of the market 
bv the higher base wage rate. 

BW: You know, Mr. Vance, that the 
experts of the government and_ the 
unions say they can prove that even 60¢ 
an hour won't provide. a decent living 

VANCE: I don't like that damned 
word “experts.” Experts at what? Stir- 
ring up trouble and losing jobs for peo 
ple? None of these experts. . most of 
them are pitifully lost outside a city .. . 
has the slightest idea how far a dolla 
goes in our part of the country, when it 
comes to living costs 

BW: Why should it cost people 
here so much less to live? 

VANCE: All our employees live on 
small farms that they own. Not one 
in a hundred of the farms in this coun 
try has a mortgage on it. Our people 
keep at least one cow. Some have 
two or three. ‘They butcher two hogs 
1 vear for their own meat. Now that 
we have a freezer-locker plant 15 miles 





“I pay attention to my own business. I have for 57 years.” 
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SATE BRIDGE 


GA co 
ANCIS 
FR 2272 





HAT’S some order!—But in a 

year Pacific Intermountain Ex- 
press freight-hauling totals 362 
million ton-miles—equal to carry- 
ing the Golden Gate Bridge, the 
world’s largest single-suspension 
span, from San Francisco to 
Chicago! 

This huge P-I-E tonnage rep- 
resents nearly 670,000 individual 
shipments by thirty thousand busi- 
ness firms — eloquent testimony 
to the fact that P-1-E stands for 
days-sooner delivery at low cost!* 





FASTEST BY LAND 
Between 
(SAN FRANCISCO! |g Pager 4 
} LOS ANGELES \ $T. LOUIS 
Comparable speed fo all intermediate points 
. 
* Route your next shipment —east- 
bound or westbound — via P-I-E for 
fast, dependable service and complete 
security. Shippers agree—it’s P-I-E! 
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If @ product is worth wrap- 
ping, it deserves FLEXPAK*, 
@ flexible, corrugated “wrap- 
ping paper” that hugs the 
product and cushions it on all 
sides to protect it from shock, 





FLEXPAK* 
H & D CORRUGATED Wrapping Paper 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, WRITE 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Authority on Packaging 


REG Y. S. PAT. OFF 









Executive Offices: 
4905 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


FACTORIES IN: 


Baltimore 13, Md. °* Buffalo 6, N. Y. 
Chatham, Ontario * Chicago 32, illinois 
Cleveland 2, Ohio © Detroit’ 27, Mich 
Gloucester, N. J. * Hoboken, N. J. © Kansas 
City 19, Kansos * Lenoir, N. C. * Montreal, 
Quebec * Richmord 12, Va. * St. Louis 15, 
Mo. * Sandusky, Ohio * Toronto, Ontario 
Wotertown, Mass. 




















A novel idea, such as the pro- 
motion of this ‘Father's Box,” 
catches popular fancy with the 
help of good packaging. This 
H & D box is an example of 
- package design and col- 









CLEVER MERCHANDISING 
... Intelligent Packaging 


CONCENTRATED WEIGHT 
... Shipped Safely in Corrugated 
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from here, many of our folks also kill a 
calf once in awhile, or a beef. 

On top of that, our women folks 
hereabouts put up from 600 to 1,000 
cans of fruit, vegetables, and meat. ‘They 
use their pressure canners. ‘They don't 
have to run to the store every time they 
want a meal. And they don’t pay rent 
nor the milkman. 

BW: Does that leave much for 
clothes and amusements and things like 
that? 

VANCE: We don’t have to doll up 
when we go to work here. But you go 
to our town... . Spruce Pine . . . Satur 
day. You'll find the people who work 
in our plant and in other industries in 
this section there. I'll wager they are 
at least as well dressed as lots of folks 
in the North who get much more pay. 

BW: ‘You spoke of other industries 
in this section. Would they be affected 
about the same way as your company 
would be by a 60¢ minimum wage? _~ 

VANCE: I pay attention to my own 
business. I have for 57 years. But | 
know enough about other plants around 
here to have an idea of what 60¢-an 
hour minimum will do to them. ‘Take 
the other four mica fabricators in this 
part of the country. Why damn it, they 
will face just what we will. 

BW: How about other lines? 

VANCE: Well, let’s not keep it just 
in our section. All through the rural sec 
tions of the South are hundreds of small 
industries that just can’t pay a starting 
wage of 60¢ and stay in business. 

What’s more .. . | know from friends 
and customers in other parts of the 
country .. . that outside of the highly 
industrialized centers the same_ holds 
truc. Get one of your folks to go into 
some of the little New England towns 
and talk around. Right under the 
nose of highly organized union labor 
plants, are little fellows like myself who 
can’t meet increased wage costs. A lot 
of them are on 40¢ minimum now. 

BW: If the big plants can pay higher 
wages and still make money, would you 
say a well-managed little one ought to 
to be able to? 

VANCE: That question indicates 
that vou know damned little about sinall 
business. Neither do the senators and 
the congressmen who spout about help 
ing small business. Every law they pass 
comes out just the other way. But we 
little fellows are getting on to thei 
ignorance . . . OF worse 

BW: You don’t think small indus 
tries can pay the wages the bigger manu 
facturers do? 

VANCE: After the country has gone 
through the wringer, your question can 
be answered better. It may answer it 
self. A few of the big fellows can pay 
high wages. ‘They will be those who 
have learned how to get real coopera 
tion from labor. One of our best cus 
tomers, whose name I will not mention 
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New Power 


for America 


One of a series highlighting the 
vast expansion program of the 
electric utility industry 






Post War Installations of 
C-E STEAM GENERATING UNITS 
completed or now in process for 
South Atlantic Utilities 
DELAWARE POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Edgemoor Station 
THE POTOMAC EDISON COMPANY 
Williamsport Station 
POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
Buzzard Point Station 
Benning Station 
BRADDOCK LIGHT & POWER COMPANY, INC. 
Alexandria Station 
VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
Chesterfield Station 
Possum Point Station 
Reeves Ave. Station 
DUKE POWER COMPANY 
Lee Station 
Dan River Station 
Cliffside Station 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
Plant Atkinson 
Plant Yates 
SAVANNAH ELECTRIC & POWER COMPANY 
Riverside Station 
FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Cutler Station 
Sanford Station 
Sarasota Station 
North Florida Station 


\ SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 
meet new power demands 
with $833,000,000 program 








Fortunately for all of us, the privately- 
owned electric utilities have been able 
to keep abreast of post-war electric loads 
despite demands that have far exceeded 
expectations. Two factors have been 
responsible — the long established policy 
of the utility industry to make plans for 
expansion far in advance of need, and 
the organizational ability to execute ex- 
pansion programs with speed and 
efficiency. Were the utilities not thus 
equipped to cope with the situ- 
ation, America would unques- 
tionably have experienced a 
critical post-war power 
shortage. 

Fortunate we are, too, that 
the electricity we use so freely 
in our homes and factories is 
one commodity we can still 
buy at pre-war prices. Even 










with the modest increases recently put 
into effect or now in prospect, the aver- 
age price of a kilowatt hour the country 
over will be less than it was in the thirties. 

Typical of the vast expansion of gen- 
erating capacity now in process through- 
out the nation is the program of the 
South Atlantic States. By the end of this 
year the electric utilities in that area 
will have spent, since the war, over 
$833,000,000 for additional generation, 
transmission and distribution 
facilities. 

As in other sections of the 
country, C-E Steam Generat- 
ing Units are playing a large 
role in this South Atlantic ex- 
pansion, having been chosen to 
serve turbine-generators with 
a combined capacity of more 
than 1,600,000 kilowatts. 8312 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING= 
SUPERHEATER, INC. 


A Merger of Combustion Engineering Company, inc. and The Superheater Company 


200 Madison Avenue +» New York 16, N. Y. 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 
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A Special Message !:::::000% 
of unusual 4 Sa 
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> Got oe tt a a Te Set ae 


YOU'LL WANT THE FACTS 
on this field-tested “TRIPLE C” Plan, if produc- 
tion machining is a factor in your operation 


tual working conditions in manufactur- 
ing plants—went into its development. 


or find Carboloy’s new plan 
of Coordinated Carbide Control 
of real importance to 
posi- 





(“Triple C™ : 
Proof that “Triple C”’ 


your company’s “‘break-even’’ tas Hite 
is effective 


tion on expenses versus income. 


Wherever it has been used, the plan 
has brought outstanding results . 

without increase in man-hours, with- | 
out plant expansion, and without 


It produces savings that go far beyond 
mere economies in initial tool cost— 


savings that are of unusual signifi- 
the manufacturing cost of 


cance in 


added major capital expenditure! 
your product 


“Triple C’’ has worked wonders for 
other companies. It can probably be 
just as sensational a performer for 


Plant-wide benefits that 
add up BIG 


your business. 
Are you vitally concerned over a high 
“break-even” point? ‘Triple C’’ has 
been specifically developed to help you 
lower it by 





Here is a typical case 


“With 
operation, 
than doubled, but cost per piece 
was not increased, despite a raise 
of 15.7% in hourly labor rate and 
a substantial increase in material 
cost.” 


fewer machine tools in 


* reducing manufacturing costs production was more 


* increasing production 


* eliminating waste of time and 
materials 


The “Triple C’’ Plan is a quick and 


positive way to help effect the kind — Midwest manufacturer 


of major savings that interest you most (Name on request) 


in these days of high fixed and 











variable costs 
CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC. 


It is a plan for coordinating all phases 11191 E. 8 Mile Bivd., Detroit 32, Michigan 
of carbide tool use in your plant. 


Years of tield 





experience—under ac- 





CoorDInaTEeD 


THE CARBIDE 
CARBOLOY 
“TRIPLE C” 


CARBOLOY:, : en 














“We would do damned well to hold half 
our business.” 


has proved this. I know a good deal 
about how he does it. 

BW: You can’t do it the same way? 

VANCE: Well, really, the answer is 
so simple I’m surprised you asked it. The 
big plants have huge volumes of busi 
ness over which they can spread their 
overhead. ‘They can hire real experts 
on every phase of their management. 
And a very small margin on each unit 
sold means a good return on their in- 
vestment. We little fellows just do not 
have the volume to run that way. 

BW: But don’t vou have to allow for 
differences in cost of manufacturing in 
rural and urban areas? 

VANCE: Thanks for the compliment 
in asking me that. I am just a little fel 
low. ‘That depends on many things 
[ron and steel plants and products made 
from them are tied to industrial centers. 

But I often wonder how some of the 
other big fellows think. Or do they 
think? Some of them seem to be com 
ing to their senses. ‘They are moving 
out of the highly industrialized centers. 

Why damn it, one of the largest 
manufacturers in its line recently had 
engineers in this section looking § for 
sites for a big plant. And do you know 
how far they are going in their think- 
ing? They don’t even want to be near 
a town. 

Mavbe somewhere between that ex 
treme idea and the jammed and un- 
pleasant big industrial cities is the an- 
swer. I have done business through 
six panics and three wars. I am con- 
fident that a lot of folks who run big 
business are going to change their 
thinking these next few years. 

BW: Mr. Vance, I've overlooked one 
question that should have come up at 
the start. What will you do if the 
minimum wage is raised to 75¢? 


VANCE: Shut down, or go broke. 
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you can make 







new savings 


At no cost to you . . . we will be glad to make a job study 
in your plant that will help you find out just how much 
money you can save on your production operations with 
wider use of Air Power equipment. You will know where 


pay for itself. 


savings can be assured. And you will know, before 
you invest in Air Power equipment, just how soon it will 


Call your I-R branch office. Ask for a field engineer and 
tell him you want to see proof of these claims. He will help 


you make actual Air Tool performance tests right on your 
own jobs. You can use the equipment yourself, try it any 







way you like and figure your own savings. You can see 


how much easier jobs are when I-R Air Power goes to work. 
/ fF Wr , ep 


ton Costs 
a A 

3 Se a) 

hess The key 


~ Ingersoll-Rand 


These examples show the time in 


which typical I-R AIR POWER 
EQUIPMENT paid for itself in 





ll Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


actual use because AIR TOOLS 
enable the workman to produce 
more with less effort. 
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Farm Spending Drops, But Market Will. 
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] Farmers’ cash receipts are 
off from last year, and... 
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The farmer won’t net as much 
this year as he did last 
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aici go into debt to get 
money for spending. But... 


Beta Bureay of Agricultural Economics, BUSINESS WEEK estimates. 
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Production costs are off, 
too— but not as much. So... 
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4 Some farmers dig into savings 
to supplement income, and... 
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The farmer still isn’t spending 
as much as he used to 
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Remain Big 


Rural purchases this year 
will be second only to 1948. 
But farmers will skimp on the 
house, pamper the barn. 


Business today stands at a turning 
point along the rural delivery route. 
lor the first time in more than a decade 
farm spending will be off this vear as 
operators’ incomes start their postwat 
slide (charts). 

Ihe initial major test of the farm 

market is coming up night now. ‘The 
spring, is well along, so farmers have al 
ready begun to decide what thev will 
buy. They are figuring out how much 
they can spend on consumer articles as 
against production goods, how much for 
durable items vs. nondurable. 
e Downtrend—How much will they 
spend? Marketers are inclined to tem 
per their answer. ‘They know that farm 
spending will fall off further for a good 
many months to come. 

But by any prewar standards the farm 

market is still fabulous. And it will re 
main so. 
e@ Robust--This vear it will still absorb 
four times the dollar volume of indus 
trial products that it bought in 1940. By 
comparison, the nation’s gross national 
product is less than three times what it 
was in that prewar vear. 

This vear, moreover, will probably be 
second in farm spending only to record- 
breaking 1948, even passing 1947. ‘To 
be sure, farmers’ net income will be 
lower than two vears ago. But savings 
md credit can be drawn on 
e Survey—These are the highlights of a 
double-barreled BUSINESS WEEK look at 
the farm market in transition. It is based 
on (1) a survey of major companies sell 
ing the agricultural field, and (2) an eco 
nomic analysis of farm price and income 
trends 

Farmers are not tightening their 
pursestrings any more than thev have to. 
In fact, quite the contrary. Most mer 
chandisers agree farmers are spending 
more freely than their city brothers who 
have been socking a steadily larger pro 
portion of income into savings during 
the past vear or more. 

But farm income has turned down 
sharply and_ irrevocably Phat means 
sales in the rural districts must go down 
some, too 
@ Prices—Prices lic back of this market 
readjustment 

Last vear’s big crops, here and abroad, 
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... With an assist by Borg-Warner 


Time was when it took as much as a 
week just to “set up” for oil field shot 
hole drilling and sample boring. To- 
day, this portable rig drills up to 12 
holes per day! 

To insure dependable operation 
under rugged conditions, Morse Chain 
is used in the power drive. Made by 
B-W’s Morse Chain Division, Morse 
Roller and Silent Chain are the result 
of skilled engineering applied to a 


Almost every American ry 
| emcimecning | benefits daily from F 


the 185 products of 


practical knowledge of chain design. 
The same combination of B-W engi- 
neering skill and practical knowledge 
goes into every Morse product... the 
most complete line of powertransmis- 
sion products available to industry. 

Wherever there is need for power 
transmission—wherever there is in- 
dustry—you will find Morse products. 
Morse and B-W serve America by 
serving industry. 





THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: 


BORG & BECK @ BORG-WARNER 
PRODUCTION 


INTERNATIONAL @ BORG WARNER SERVICE 


PARTS ¢ CALUMET STEEL © DETROIT GEAR © DETROIT VAPOR STOVE © FRANKLIN 


STEEL © INGERSOLL STEEL © INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT © LONG MANUFACTURING ¢ 
LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. © MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETOR @ MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN © MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. ¢ NORGE «© NORGE-HEAT © NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS « PESCO PRODUCTS © ROCKFORD CLUTCH © SPRING DIVISION © SUPERIOR 
SHEET STEEL ¢ WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS © WARNER GEAR © WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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PERSONAL 
fo the 


rae 
FORT WORTH 
TRAVELERS 
Who visit 
soma 


We appreciate 
visits 





we would 
like to show you 

and your fnends... that our newly-dec- 
orated rooms, delicious food and superior 
service are even better now! Coming back 


Shkirvin 


HOTEL 


Dan W. James, Pres. 





()K taHoma city, OKLA. 


Hospitality Heart of the State. 
600 rooms from $3.50! 





cuts ALL hard 


work and high costs out of 
materialse-handling... 


You get power forward and reverse from 11/2 


with handy, low-cost Moto-Bug 
@ Houls 10 cu. ft. in big bucket, or 1200 Ibs. 
on sturdy flat-bed @ 4 h.p., 4-cycle engine 
takes full lood up 20% grades, ramps ® Steers 
easy by lever direct to dual wheels @ Result: 
bigger loads per trip, less operator fatigue, 
more loads per day. 


to 4 m.p.h 






. 

1 To: KWIK-MIX C0.,* Dept. BW, Port Washington, Wis, 4 
{ Please send [J Bulletin ( Prices on Moto-Bug. | 
[RAO ne Rei: a 
COMPANY........ oosveccces ceesceccmescces 
i | Sa eer OR CE 
y ciY.... nL 
, (*Koehring Subsidiary KM931) t 
Lei ini aiae eieh ants gies eas ay aces naan ted ain ent 
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finally broke the farm price spiral. Corn, 
wheat, and cotton, for example, have 
slumped to government support-price 
levels. Milk, hogs, steers and other fin- 
ished food products also have dropped; 
they will decline further as output—built 
on bigger feed supplies—gradually ex- 
pands. 

Today, farm prices average at least 

10% lower than they did during 1948. 
They will trail off a bit more the rest 
of this vear even if general business and 
urban demand for food hold up at pres- 
ent levels. 
e Out of Savings—Hence, agriculture’s 
1949 gross cash receipts will fall a little 
more than 10°%—from last vear’s $31- 
billion to about $274-billion, according 
to Bureau of Agricultural Economics es- 
timates. Feed, labor, and other produc- 
tion expenses will also ease off—but not 
proportionately. So the farmer’s net cash 
income will be somewhat worse off: It 
may sag as much as 15%. 

Yet farm spending may drop only 

half that much. Some farmers will spend 
off a big chunk of $20-billion in ac- 
cumulated cash, U.S. bonds, and bank 
deposits; others will get credit or mort- 
gage their farms. 
e Consumer Goods—But remember that 
different things happen when a farmer 
and a city dweller find they have less 
cash to spend. The farmer’s need for 
production goods is the reason for that 
difference. 

Farmers can’t cut down sharply or 
immediately on such items as fertilizer 
or oil products. They need them for 
current output. Then, too, while goods 
were scarce, farmers earmarked savings 
so that they could buy major equipment 
items. That’s where these savings are 
going now. 

All in all, consumer goods this year 
aren’t going to do as well in rural trade 
as in urban retailing. 

Line-by-line reports from the field 
bear out this general marketing guide 

Farm Equipment. Dollar volume so 
far is running ahead of last year. Sales 
are being bolstered by hav balers, corn 
combines, cotton pickers, and other 
major items that are now getting easier 
to buy. But dollar volume among many 
smaller equipment items has already 
fallen off. One producer of milking ma- 
chines notes a drop in domestic business. 
Used equipment of all sorts especially has 
taken a beating. And everywhere the 
equipment market today is far more 
selective than before. Farmers are wait- 
ing for the types and makes of machines 
they want—and the grey market and 
waiting lists have just about disappeared. 

Losses from year-ago dollar totals 
would not be surprising later in the year, 
in contrast to the gains to date. ‘That 
makes many dealers jittery. Their in- 
ventories have filled up since a vear ago. 
And in some places demand has seemed 
to dry up almost overnight as supplies 





became plentiful. Equipment makers 
themselves expect factory sales to fall 
now that dealer stocks are rebuilt and 
farm purchases may ease. 

Fertilizer. ‘There's no reason to expect 
much change in volume this year. As- 
sured of high price supports, farmers 
are still striving for peak crop output 
Usually, fertilizer sales don’t start sag- 
ging until a year after farm receipts have 
begun sliding. Volume was off in some 
sections in the winter, but picked up 
with warmer weather. Some spottiness 
has developed among certain products 
and arcas. In short, there’s a selling job 
to be done everywhere. 

Oil Products. Companies predict that 
sales will run anywhere from 5% be 
hind 1948 to 5% ahead of it. Again, 
there’s no great over-all change in view: 
“Farmers have to put their crops in the 
ground, and they have to harvest them.”’ 
New equipment Is using more gasolin¢ 
and diesel fuel—less lubricating oil, less 
“tractor fuel.” 

Autos and Trucks. Auto makers think 
that the rural market for cars will be just 
about as good this vear as it was last. 
That holds for trucks, too—mainly one 
tonners or lighter. 

Repair Parts. Sales are off perhaps as 
much as 10%, for all sorts of items, both 











For Industry Leadership 


Edgar B. Ingraham, president of New York’s 
‘Times Appliance Co., Inc., this week walked 
off with the annual Wholesalers Medal of 
the James H. McGraw Award for Electrical 
Men. Ingraham got the medal “for his in- 
spiring leadership of his industry in forming 
and developing the Appliance Division of 
the National Electrical Wholesalers Assn.” 
The division was set up five years ago to de- 
vise a campaign to promote efficiency and 
economy iv appliance distribution. Ingraham 
is now president of N.E.W.A, 
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..., to making 


machines and equipment 


everywhere, operate faster, 


produce better, last longer. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


f GENERAL MOTOR BRISTOL. CONNECTICUT 
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Nyy of Durability 


Ability to endure or continue in a 
particular condition; lasting.” —V ebster 


54 YEARS OF AIR SERVICE 


NE of the most rigorous tests of a fan is that of time. When the fan keeps 

on delivering decade after decade, then it becomes a truly low-cost piece of 
equipment — one that has paid for itself many times over. 

The “Buffalo” fan illustrated was installed in the Lucas County Court 
House, Toledo, Ohio, in 1895. This and two other “Buffalo” fans have been 
supplying ventilation for all fifty-four years of the buildings life — and are 
“still going strong.” From many such user-reports of “Buffalo” fans and air 
conditioning cabinets still on the job after thirty, forty and more years, you 
know that “Buffalo” equipment lasts ! 

If you want “Air of Durability” — with all the reliability and economy 


this implies — specify “BUFFALO.” 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 








First 
For Fans 


The Lucas County 
Courthouse, Toledo, Ohio. ¥ 
“Buffalo” ventilation was 
installed when it was built 


fifty-four years ago 
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machinery and vehicles. This drop is 
caused by the huge volume of new 
equipment which is now in use. 

Electrical Appliances. ‘The outlook is 
brighter in rural areas than elsewhere. 
Reason: Rapid progress of rural electri- 
fication. That helps volume, particularly 
items like ranges and washers. But the 
seasonal pattern of spring and fall buy- 
ing has returned, which explains some 
reports of “slow trade” earlier this year. 
And despite the fact that farm purchases 
have followed the general trend in ap- 
pliances downward, they have held up 
better than the urban markets. 

Other Consumer Goods. Farmers 
have cut back most sharply in these 
lines. Thus, sales of mail order houses 
are running 10% or more behind a year 
ago. That is worse than the showing 
for other general merchandise lines. 
Also, department store sales have fallen 
more from 1948 totals in regions west of 
the Mississippi than in industrial sec 
tions (page 76). The furniture business 
is off almost 15% from a year ago, as in 
the cities. j 

Once more farmers are following their 
tradition of skimping on the house in 
favor of the barn. But the picture is not 
uniform in all areas: Consumer goods 
are holding up well in parts of the corn 
belt. 

Building Materials and Hardware. 
Supplies are now more plentiful, costs 
are dropping. So farmers are holding up 
on these outlays. 
¢ Support Program—How low will farm 
receipts drop in the future? The answer 
to this big question has looked brighter 
since Agriculture Secretary Charles | 
Brannan presented his farm-support plan 
to Congress (BW —Apr.16'49,p25). 
Farmers—and farm merchandisers—fig 
ure that the government aid programs 
now in effect are likely to be boosted, 
even if Congress does not go all the way 
with Brannan’s high minimum support 
levels. They count on some such legis 
lative payoff for the farm belt’s switch 
to Truman last November. 

As matters stand, there could easily 
be a drop in farm receipts next year as 
big as the one we're experiencing this 
vear. That would follow from further 
readjustment of farm prices, even if busi- 
ness activity holds up to pretty much 
current levels. But under present legis 
lation, a sizable drop in industrial pay 
rolls could knock as much as one-fifth off 
this year’s cash receipts, under present 
legislation. And even the Brannan plan 
would allow for at least 5% to 10% less 
receipts than this year. 

What’s more, marketers cannot count 
on savings and credit to cushion the 
drop in farm spending as much as it will 
this year. Farmers will undoubtedly 
continue drawing on savings and run 
ning up outstanding debt. But not so 
much as this year (unless there is some 
severe and gencral economic setback). 
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Faust the many miraculous phar- 
maceuticals made in the great 
modern plant of Lederle Laboratories 
at Pearl River, N. Y., is a preventive 
for Brucellosis, an infectious disease 
of cattle, costly to dairy farmers and 
dangerous to Communities as a pos- 
sible source of undulant fever. 

The Lederle product, brucella abor- 
tus vaccine in powder form, comes in 
hermetically sealed and dated vials, 
each vial containing over 300 billion 
live bacteria. 


When originally introduced in liquid 


form, the life span of the packaged 
bacteria was only around three months 


—after that the product was worthless. 


The short shelf-life made the prod- 
uct costly to manufacturer and con- 
sumer. It prevented overseas shipment 
to foreign markets. 

Lederle purchased from DPI high 
vacuum sublimation equipment for 
dehydrating the product. This treat- 
ment, so well known to DPI engineers, 
improved the stability and extended 
the ‘life’ of the packaged bacteria 


from three months to a year. 


DISTILLATION Propucts, Inc. 


739 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. 


Distillers of Oil-Soluble Vitamins and Other Concentrates for Science and Industry; 


Manufacturers of High-Vacuum Equipment. 


Uses for high vacuum range all the 
way from atomic research to the manu- 
facture of cosmetics and ornaments 
for the ten-cent store trade. 

There may be surprising ways high 
vacuum Can work for you —= {if} reducing 
manufacturing costs—in improving 
your product—or in converting seem- 
ingly worthless by-products into profita- 
ble commodities. We invite inquiries. 





° 
HIGH VACUUM RESEARCA 


AND ENGINEERING 

















is a “Slow Fire” 
that is Costly to You 


Day and night—twenty-four hours a day 
—RUST is a constant threat wherever 
metal is used, in industry, at home, or 
on the farm. Stacks, tanks, fences, metal 
roofs, gutters, machinery, equipment 
and hundreds of other metal items are 
marked for destruction by this deadly 
scourge. THE FASTER RUST DE. 
STROYS, THAT MUCH SOONER WILL 
COSTLY REPLACEMENTS BE REQUIRED. 
Unless all rust- producing conditions 
are fully checked by adequate protec- 
tion, much of your property will! “burn 
away” slowly —just as surely as if 
consumed by fire. 


Stop Rust ! 


WITH & 


RUST-OLEUM 


It’s a proved product (an exclusive 
formula) that gives long Jasting pro- 
tection. Rust-Oleum defies rain, 
snow, dampness, fumes, ordinary 
weathering and other destructive 
| elements. Originally developed 
to resist the severe rust-producing 
effect of salt water and salt air 
under tough sea-faring conditions, 
Rust-Oleum seals metal with a tough, 
pliable film that dries to a firm rust 
preventive and protective coating 
that GUARDS THE STRUCTURAL 
STRENGTH OF YOUR STEEL. 
Applied to metal, even where rust 
has already started, Rust-Oleum 
saves it from further damage. It is 
easy to use. You don’t have to re- 
move all the rust. Simply wirebrush 
and scrape to remove loose rust 
and scale—then apply by brush, 
spray or dip. Decorative, too! Rust- 
Oleum is available in aluminum 
and all colors including white. 


@ DO YOU HAVE RUST PROBLEMS? 


We'll gladly send specific recommendations 
for Rust-Oleum applications upon request. 
Write for complete information without 
cost or obligation, or see 
ovr catalog in SWEET'S. 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORA- 
TION, 2423 Oukton Street 
Evanston, Illinois 


at he 









RUST-OLEUM 
STOPS RUST! 


See ewe 
Rust-Oleum is sold by 
industrial distributors in 
mos? principal cities. 
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PICTURE REPORT 


1 News from a United Press teletype is edi- 
ted, then put into print on an I.B.M. 
justifying electric typewriter 





3 Final paste-up copy is placed on the 
scanning cylinder of the facsimile trans- 
mitter, sent by wire to WMAQ-FM 








Headlines, set with paper paste-up let- 
ters, are added to the columns of type 
on the frosted-glass makeup desk 


4 The four-page facsimile newspaper, 
broadcast by WMAQ-FM, is picked 
up by Stewart-Wamrner’s new receiver 


How Facsimile Spreads the News 


At the convention of the National 
Assn. of Broadcasters, Stewart-Warnet 
Corp. gave the trade its first look at a 
new newspaper facsimile receiver. To 
show conventioners how it worked, the 
company staged a complete transmission 
demonstration. 

By arrangement with Elliott Crooks 
of Radio Inventions, Inc., New York 
(which owns the facsimile patents), 
Stewart-Warner ran off several editions 
a day of a four-page facsimile newspaper. 
Four University of Missouri journalism 
students did the makeup and editing. 

Stewart-Warner designed its new re 


ceiver with the idea that banks, depart- 
ment stores, hotels, and other public 
places could get some promotional val- 
ues by keeping one in operation. The 
machine, which is completely automatic, 
will put out four four-page editions daily 
for three weeks on one loading of “fax” 
paper. (A standard facsimile page, as 
prescribed by Iederal Communications 
Commission, is 8 in. by 114 in.) 

Stewart-Warner won't sell the unit 
directly to users. Instead, Sam Insull, 
Jr., S.-W. vice-president, says it will be 
sold or leased by the facsimile transmit- 
ting station or publisher. 
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. the very FIRST fan-cooled ex- 
bsion-proof motor was originated 
» developed and pioneered by 


, . . the development of LOUIS 
ALLIS explosion-proof motors rev- 
olutionized many major industrial 
operations — materially increased 


Suitable For Class 1, Group B a production and safety — and low- 
ee eran 1 ered production costs — especially 
in the oil and chemical industries — 
by the elimination of costly and 
burdensome fire walls between the 
motor and its driven equipment ! 


. . it was a direct result of YEARS of 
personal educational efforts by LOUIS 
ALLIS with State Legislatures in all 

rts of the country that changed state 

ws and codes to make it possible for 
you to use modern explosion-proof 
motors in your plant today — without 
fire walls! 


. .. LOUIS ALLIS has more actual years 
of manufacturing and operating experi- 
ence with explosion-proof motors than 
ANY other manufacturer ! 


... there are EIGHTEEN specific quality 
design and construction features built 
into LOUIS ALLIS explosion-proof 


motors that make them outstanding! 
* 


Write for a copy of completely descriptive 
bulletin No. 508E. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO. 
MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 











Receptionist’s Enclosure by Hanuserman in the 
neu General Petroleum Building. Los Angeles 


Other recent Hauserman installations include: John 
Hancock Building, Boston; Telephone Buildings, Coast-to- 
Coast; Prudential Gibraltar Building, Newark; Waterman 
Steamship Building, Mobile; Bankers Life Bldg., Des Moines. 


Specialists in Service ... We assume undivided 
responsibility for complete interiors . . . shop drawings, 
building measurements and installation. We supply all 
products complete with hardware, wiring raceways and 
all accessories. Our experienced erection crews are on call 
for alterations and additions. Our engi- 
neers are always at your service. 





= Free Catalog to Help You Plan 
= You'll find interior walls and ceilings 
Hog to meet your exact requirements in 
\ Hauserman Catalog 49. Write for it 


- 
. <, es on your business letterhead today. 


) 


Aniten WAUSERMAN 
Movable Steel Interior... andther Quitt Gilding! 








Hauserman Movable Steel Walls are used through- 
out new General Petroleum Building, Los Angeles 


Superior sound control is another one of the many advantages 
of Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors. They assure welcome 
quietness to you and your employees . . . welcome quietness 
that speeds work and reduces errors. Hauserman Movable Steel 
Interiors minimize noises caused by clattering machines, jan- 
gling telephones and other sounds that interrupt work. 

Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors reduce noise two ways: 
Hauserman Movable Steel Walls keep out more external noise 
than tile and plaster construction, yet are only half as thick. 
And Hauserman Acoustical Ceilings absorb more internal noise 
than fibre types and equal or exceed all other steel pan types 
... they absorb 85°7 of all the noise that strikes them. 

There are many reasons why Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors 
are used in the smaller as well as the larger buildings all over 
America. Among these advantages are: Rock-bottom Mainte- 
nance Costs —60 Beautiful Colors and Authentic Wood Grain 
Reproductions—Rigid Construction—Earlier Occupancy—Incom- 
bustible Materials—Ease of Adding Wires and Outlets—Ease of 
Servicing Utilities —Superior Sound Control — Easy to Move. 


Let us help you with your interior wall and ceiling problems. 
THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 


6725 GRANT AVENUE » CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities — See Phone Book 


WALLS * WAINSCOT + RAILINGS 
ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS» COMPLETE ACCESSORIES 

















Musical Publicity 


S. Klein, New York store, 
and musicians’ union will jointly 
sponsor a series of eight free 
outdoor band concerts. 


Ihe market for “live music” is ebb- 
ing, but fast. 

Radio, talking 
ind now television, 
boost unemployment among 
e Way Out?—But in New York last 
week, members of Local $02, American 
lederation of Musicians (A.F.L.), saw a 
ray of hope. ‘Their local had just 
vrapped up a deal with S. Klein (Gray- 
son-Robinson Stores, Inc.), department 
store on Union Square. 

Ihe deal: A series of eight all-request 
band concerts to be jointly sponsored in 
Union Square Park (opposite S. Klein 
on ‘Tuesday evenings. Initial downbeat 
date: May 10, 8:45 p.m. 
¢ Joint Sponsorship—Under the terms of 
the agreement, Local $02 
four of the eight concerts 
the musicians out of the Recording & 
Transcription Fund created by James 
C. Petrillo, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians. (‘Vhis.fund is 
fed from a union-imposed tax ranging 


pictures, recordings, 
have all helped to 
musicians. 


will Sponsor 
It will pay 


from }¢ to 2¢ on all recordings. Pro- 
ceeds are apportioned among all A.F.M. 
locals. Purpose: to pay unemployed mu- 
sicians for concerts given free to the gen- 
eral public, and to foster goodwill and 
music appreciation.) 

S. Klein will pay regular union rates 

for the other four of the eight concerts. 
Cost will run between $800 and $1,000 
per concert. 
e Timing—The store is open for busi- 
ness on Tuesday and ‘Thursday evenings 
until 8:45 p.m. So the concerts have 
been timed to catch customers as they 
leave the store on ‘Tuesdays. 

One worry: the acoustics in the park. 
Surrounding office buildings could cause 


a serious bouncing of echoes. 


e Tie-In Slogan—The concerts will be 
merchandised in Klein’s newspaper ad 
vertising and will be billed as “Your 
Music—on the Square” to tie in with the 
store’s slogan, “S. Klein—on _ the 
Square.” Printed ballots listing a vari 
ety of musical compositions will be cit 
culated at the concerts, and customers 
will be urged to vote on the selections 
they'd like to hear. 

If this concert series is a success, Local 
802 thinks the idea may spread to other 
cities. And this week, representatives 
were trying to sell the idea to Stern 
Bros., Lane Bryant, and other New 
York department stores located near 


parks. 








AMERICA ‘Am 
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Razor Blades Ride the Air Lanes 


Getting national distribution for a new prod- 
uct frequently takes weeks, even months. 
Last week, however, it took American Safety 
Razor Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., only four days 
to pass out more than 25-million of its new 
“Silver Star” blades to 150,000 dealers. 
A.S.R.’s method: airfreight via American Ait- 
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lines. Cost ran between $25,600 and $30,- 
000. If the same shipment had gone by sur- 
face carrier, it would have cost only about 
$7,000. But A.S.R. figures it was worth the 
extra cost: ‘The company got its product on 
store counters in a hurry—timed to coincide 
with its national advertising campaign. 








ELECTRONIC 


AIMPLICALL 


Intercommunication 


TIME-SAVER 


for Business, U.S.A. 





AMPLICALL users reads 


The list of 
like a ‘“‘Who’s Who” of American 
business. Big and small, each enjoys 
the time-saving advantages of this 
modern electronic communication 
system. The touch of a button pro- 
vides instant speaking contact with- 
in and between all departments. 
Frees busy switchboards for outside 
traffic. Puts an end to wasteful walk- 
ing, waiting, memo-writing and 
costly slowdowns. In plant and of- 
fice, AMPLICALL pays for itself many 
times over by converting wasted 
time into working time. Get the full 
details on AMPLICALL today! 

See Your Phone Book 
For your nearest AMPLI- 


CALL specialist, look in 
the "Intercommunication” 


n Systems (cont'd) 
— SYSTEMS” 


* AMPLICALL 


section of your classified 


aries ae general business 
"Cie n daily use. Engi directory, or write direct 
prsta n 
a E pert urvey a 
requirements. Expert to Ravland-Borg Corpo- 


ERE TO BUY 1T” ration, Chicago, Illinois 
aseswiaue 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 

3523-B Addison St., Chicago 18, illinois 

0 Send complete details on the New 
AMPLICALL. 





© Send your repr ive. No obligati 
Nome - 

Company - ob Ges wie te eaters wns & 
Address... _ _- ena ood 

Cinco e% id :ans il) SOM ew 2 
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30 years of 
drying hands 


Central's |AMA Paper Towels are 
not “ordinary . their 30 years 
reputation for extra softness, ab- 
sorbency and freedom from lint, 
plus superior wet-strength, is the 
result of “out-of-the-ordinary” care 
slelmelel-tSlaloMuleLdiile Me) Mel | M@l-tal ize} | 
Papers. Write for samples to try in 
your office, shop or home. 
50 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


a 88i> 
1899 /gh 7 "¢ ‘ 

Se) 1949 
acc.u.s. (6/3 LCI par. orr 

\% 


~ 
Mary vs 


CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY wc. 
2462 Lakeshore Drive + Muskegon, Michigan 
BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 


THIS BOOK 


WAS PREPARED 
ESPECIALLY 


oN gv 


It is a report based 
on the experiences of 
many companies you 
know, and how they 
maintain outstanding 
employee relations. 















Tear out this ad 
and clip to your 
letterhead for 
YOUR free copy. 


The Robbina Co. 


Attleboro, Mass. 








UNEX 
HEARING AIDS 


Models from 95.00 


Cuts Battery Costs 
Smaller . . . Thinnerll 
Write For FREE Booklet 


Nichols & Clark Co. 





Hathorne. Mass. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


offered or wanted, personnel, financing, equip- 
ment, etc., may be found in Business Week’s 








CLUES 
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Vintners Hold Back Wine 


California marketing agreement withdraws a year’s 
production from the market by requiring winemakers to age 
product ten months; may solve overproduction. 


Ihe wine industry has a quirk this 
year: Business is considered poor at a 
time when Americans are drinking more 
wine than they ever did before—save 
for the banner year 1946. 

Ihe trouble is that while wine con- 

sumers have increased their capacity, 
producers have increased theirs even 
more. Domestic consumption of U.S. 
wines in 1948 was 120,000,000 gal., up 
75% from the 1936-40 average. Pro 
duction last year was 141,000,000 gal., 
up 85% from the prewar average. The 
result of this over-production: big wine 
inventories, low wine prices (BW —Feb. 
19’49,p88). 
@ Marketing Order--Last week Cali- 
fornia vintners were offered a prescrip- 
tion to remedy their inventory ailment. 
If it turns out to be a bitter dose, they 
have only themselves to blame. They 
wrote their own prescription—a_ wine 
marketing order promulgated for their 
approval by the California Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

This week the state is circulating the 

proposed order among the vintners. If 
65% of them (by production volume 
or by numbers) approve, then it goes 
into effect for the 1949 grape crush be 
ginning in August. Approval is taken 
for granted, since more than 65% of 
the state’s gallonage was represented on 
the committee that drafted the mar- 
keting proposal. 
e One Year Out—What does the state 
marketing order do? In theory, it at- 
tempts to protect wine prices by evening 
out the new flow of wine to the market 
over the course of the year. Actually, 
the more significant short-term effect 
of the order is to remove one year’s pro- 
duction from the market—and eventu- 
ally to provide more aged, and _ less 
“green” wine for U.S. consumption. 
Many wine makers feel that, if they 
could just “get rid” of one year’s out 
put, the marketing problem might not 
be so hard to solve. 

Fssentially, the order requires all 
vintners to age their wine at least ten 
months. Buttressed by misdemeanor 
penalties and civil liabilities, it applies 
to all California processors of all wine 
types. Since California accounts for 
90% of U.S. wine production, the order 
could exert strong influence on the na- 
tional market. 

e Problem—As wine men view it, the 
problem is this: In times of market un- 
certainty, some processors have a pan- 
icky tendency to unload. You crush 
your grapes in late summer and fall, and 


by late fall or early winter you've got a 
marketable product, even though it 
hasn't aged. If the market is loaded, 
you won't get the best price. In despera 
tion, you take what you can get, possibly 
less than you've got invested in it. No 
body cares if you cut your own throat, 
but you’re cutting other throats at the 
same time. 

So the marketing order ties your 

hands. You're not supposed to sell your 
1949 wine until 1950. If you do, you've 
got to retain an equivalent gallonage 
of earlier vintage wine or buy it from 
some other producer and keep it until 
next spring. 
e Free Inventory—A vintage year begins 
on Jul. 1, ends the following Jun. 30. 
The proposed order requires your aff 
davit that on Jun. 30 you had so many 
gallons of wine either in or en route 
to your bonded premises. That’s your 
“free inventory’—the net gallonage 
which you may sell between Jul. 1 and 
next Mar. 1. None of it is included 
in the 1949 vintage. 

Suppose you market your free inven- 
tory, then later see an advantageous 
sale for some of your 1949 crush—your 
“reserve inventory” as the order calls it. 
You may make the sale, but you’ve got 
to buy the same amount of free in 
ventory from somebody else. 

Or you may wish to age some of your 
free inventory for a couple of years; 
that liberates an equivalent amount of 
reserve inventory from the 1949 crush if 
you wish to sell it 
e Day of Reckoning—On Mar. | the 
bars are lowered. You may dispose of 
all your stocks, if you wish. But you 
won’t want to approach the next Jun. 
30 day of reckoning with an empty 
warehouse; that would disqualify you 
from selling any wine in the vintage 
year then beginning. So you either 
hang on to your inventory or buy some. 
In cither case you serve the purpose of 
the marketing order—by keeping off the 
market the amount of wine you want 
to sell the following vear. 

The order sets up a wine marketing 
advisory board, its members chosen 
from the industry. Beginning in July, 
1950, the board will recommend to 
the California Director of Agriculture 
how much of the sworn free inventory 
may be moved during the next twelve 
months. During the 1949-50 market 
ing season, this amount is automatically 
100% 

The program is to be financed by as 
sessment on producers—up to one mill 
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per gallon for dessert wines, up to half 
a mill for table wines. 
@ Federal Agreement— he state market- 
ing order, issued under authority of the 
California Marketing Act of 1937, has 
no direct bearing on other recent steps 
to cope with the chaotic overproduction 
of grapes in California 

One of these is a move by the state’s 
dessert wine producers toward a federal 
marketing agreement by sales quotas. 
Another is the pending effort of raisin 
growers and packers to get U.S. approval 
of a marketing agreement. Raisin sut 
pluses usually wind up in a wine bottle 
and further complicate the wine sur 
plus problem. 

Coupled with the vintners’ market 
ing agreement is “‘an aggressive advertis 
ing and educational campaign” 


Phony Bureaus 


FTC claims Bond Stores in- 
veigled information from debtors 
by use of fictitious inheritance 
bureaus, government agencies. 


If a man buys a suit of clothes and 
won't pay for it, you may have trouble 
finding out where he lives and where he 
works. But if an “inheritance bureau” 
vrote him that he might be heir to a 
fortune, he’d probably come through 
fast with the information 

That’s an old collection agency trick, 
and the -Iederal ‘Vrade Commission 
doesn’t like it. I’'VC has been hammer 
ing at the agencies under section 5(A 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act 

Deceptive acts. . . . in commerce are 
hereby declared unlawful.” 
e Chain Stores—lThis weck F'UC went 
ifter bigger game—chain clothing stores. 
In its first move in this field, it issued a 
complaint against Bond Stores, Inc., and 
Louis A. Good, vice-president of the 
ompany. 

FTC charges that Good, ‘who has 

charge of Bond’s credit department, reg- 
istered four trade names in his own 
name: Surety Investigating Bureau; Re- 
search Bureau, Reclassification Depart 
ment: Goodwin-Roberts-Svstem; and 
National Inheritance Bureau. 
e Rich Uncle—[L.ctters and cards beat 
ing the “Goodwin-Roberts” and “Na 
tional Inheritance Bureau” letterheads 
ire sent to Bond’s delinquent debtors, 
according to F' TC. These claim that the 
organization is engaged in finding heirs 
to estates 

Ihe customer is asked for informa 
tion, ostensibly for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether he’s in line to get a 
fortune from a rich but distant relative. 
e Checking References—lThe “Research 
Bureau” letters, says F’' VC, purport to be 
from a U.S. government agency that 
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* 
At Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc. 
its CONVEYOR ASSEMBLIES 


ore ME” 
for ROSS Lift Trucks 


Handling this heavy unwieldy conveyor assembly is typical of 
the jobs expected to be done by ROSS Lift Trucks. And such 
unusual tasks are routine for the versatile ROSS. That is why 
more and more plants look to ROSS for time-saving, cost- 


reducing big-load material handling. 


Profit from the experience of others .. . make the ROSS Lift Truck 
a vital part of your material-handling system. There is a wide 
range of dependable gasoline-powered models to fit your plant’s 
specific needs. Three types, nine models . . . capacities from 5,000 


to 18,000 pounds. Consult ROSS .. . it will pay dividends. 


SCOOP ATTACHMENT 
Permits lift truck to efficiently handle coal, 
sand, snow and other loose materials. Con- 
trolled from driver's position. Easily attached 
and detached. Fits all models . . . Other 
attachments include ram, snowplow, side- 
shifter, slope-piler, etc. 





ROSS INDUSTRIAL CARRIERS 


Five types, capacities 10,000 to 30,000 
pounds . . . cost-cutting team-mates of ROSS 
Big-Load Lift Trucks. 





| THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY 


300 Miller Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
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ANOTHER MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
FIRST 


Saves LEG WORK on the long hauls . . . Saves money 
all around the plant ...on regular runs ...in cramped 
quarters or narrow aisles. 


Reouce COSTS with this easy-maneuvering “Standrive” 
dependable “JackLift” Electric Truck. Operator rides 
or walks. Operates truck with handle in every position 

. All controls in the handle head ... Instant smooth- 


action electric brake. 





Platform and Pallet models — capacities 4000 and 
A 6000 Ibs. Tractor model for trailer trucks. Low main- 


“ MASTER” tenance. High efficiency. Long life. 
LINE For — information Dp 
PRODUCT 


152 WALNUT av WATERTOWN 72, MASS. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES CONSULT YOUR PHONE DIRECTORY 
“STANDRIVE" POWER FORK TRUCKS © “JACKSTACKER™ ELECTRIC TIERING TRUCKS 
“JACKLIFT” ELECTRIC TRUCKS © STACKERS * CRANES © SKIDS © PALLETS 
HYDRAULIC AND MECHANICAL HANDLIFT TRUCKS © FLOOR TRUCKS © RACKS 
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wants to determine whether the cus- 
tomer is eligible for a government job. 
Chey’re sent to friends listed as refer 
ences by the customer when he opens 
his Bond account. 

Also sent to his references, according 
to FTC, were the “Surety Investigating 
Co.” letters. These claim to be from:a 
bond-issuing organization, which asks 
help in determining whether the debtor 
is a good risk for a surety bond required 
by a new job for which he’s being con- 
sidered. 

All the addresses used on these cards 
and letters, I’ V'C says, are those of the 
Bond stores in Hartford, Conn., Chi 
cago, Washington, and New York. As 
replies are received, they're sent either 
to Bond headquarters in New York, or 
to the store which extended the credit to 
the particular customer. 


FTC Ready fo Rule 
On Price-Cut Coupons 


Suppose a grocery-product manufac- 
turer makes a special price-cutting cou 
pon Geal with a grocery chain. Is he 
guilty of price discrimination under the 
Robinson-Patman act? 
eCase in Point—lhe Flederal ‘Trade 
Commission is going to decide that 
question for the first time when it takes 
up the National Tea Co. case this 
month. 

VC's complaint against National 
lea, which has about 750 stores in the 
Midwest, grew out of an Indianapolis 
promotion scheme which wound up ina 
coupon fiasco for manufacturers, retail 
ers, and housewives (BW—Dec.4’48, 
p80). National had tried the scheme eai 
lier in Chicago, but then it had hardly 
caused a competitive ripple. 

As a sales needler, National cooked up 
a deal with manufacturers of about 50 
food and grocery items. It gave house 
wives a book of coupons, each worth 
about 10¢ against the purchase of the 
item pictured on the coupon—when 
bought in National Tea stores. 

The scheme triggered a price-cutting 

war which wound up with some indc 
pendent grocers accepting National 
l'ea’s coupons. Other chains met Na 
tional’s prices by lopping 10¢ off thei 
regular retail price. 
e Charges—I'T'C got complaints about 
the deal: it is now charging National 
Tea with inducing manufacturers to 
grant discriminatory prices. FTC says 
the deal called for a refund by the man 
ufacturers to National Tea of the cash 
value of the coupons. These numbered 
25-million, valued at $2.7-million. 

The effect of these price discrimina- 
tions, FTC charges, is an injury to com- 
petition (1) among suppliers of grocery 
products and, (2) between National ‘l’ea 
stores and their competitors. 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 





Imports of scotch whisky hit 7.3-million 
gallons in 1948. ‘The Commerce Dept. 
says that’s l-million higher than 1947. 
6 
Rug and carpet production set a new 
record last year: 90-million square yards, 
according to the Carpet Institute. 
2 
Chain buying and selling policies of 
chains will be investigated again by Rep. 


Wright Patman Independents have 
asked his House Small Business Com- 
mittee (1) to investigate below-cost sell- 


ing by chains; (2) to amend the tax 
laws so chains will be forbidden to sub 
mit consolidated tax  returns—which 
would mean they couldn't deduct losses 
on unprofitable stores from profits on 
good ones. 
e 

Expansion by ‘The Grand Union Co. 
will mean ten more New Jersey and 


New York stores in the next few 


months.. ‘That’s in addition to the six 
stores opened by the grocery chain in 
April. 

° 
“Fill-up” discounts on coal and coke 
are back in Detroit. Dealers are offering 
bait of 75¢ a ton on coal, $1 to $2.50 
on coke, to domestic users who will 
order a year’s supply in May. 

° 
Price cuts ranging from 7% to 12% on 
conversion-type oil burners were made 
last week by Timken. It hopes this will 
stimulate retail sales. 

es 
To speed up delivery of goods from New 
York, Washington's Hecht Co. has set 
up its own overnight trucking service 
operated by Associated ‘Transport. ‘The 
department store says the service cuts 
delivery time by as much as five days. 

e 
First-quarter sales for Grayson-Robinson 
Stores were 13.8% above the same 1948 
period. Consolidated net sales came to 
$16.5-million. And_ president Hyman 
P. Kuchai says that April sales were 
running 40% ahead of April last year. 

o 
Fair-trade laws in New York state should 
either be enforced or scrapped. That's 
what the Metropolitan Council of Elec- 
trical Appliance Dealers told Gov. 
Dewey in a resolution last week. They 
insist disregard for “fixed prices’’ is 
threatening appliance dealers with bank- 
ruptcy. 

e 
Bottled gas is now in a buyers’ market. 
Skelly Oil spokesmen say production of 
liquid petroleum gas has caught up with 
demand. Producers will go into the 
summer market with large stocks on 
hand. 
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mold <olel-Yo ME CoM Gavel ale[= 
“Eyers’ into Buyers 


Molded of 
Koppers Polystyrene 


ERE’S a new idea in candy packaging that adds a plus value for thrifty 
buyers. The sparkling transparent box of Koppers Polystyrene dis- 
plays candy at its best —and still protects it from the air. 

When the candy has been eaten, a woman will find a dozen ways to re-use 
this handy box .. . on her vanity as a catch-all... in the medicine closet 
to hold bandages, adhesive tape and small items . . . or her husband can 
use it for his fishing tackle. 

This package was designed and molded by Beacon Products Corpora- 
tion, Newton Highlands, Mass. ‘Their design is standardized and not only 
packages candy but can also package stationery, hosiery, playing cards, 
handkerchiefs and other merchandise whose sales are aided by the crystal 
clarity, richness and low cost of Koppers Polystyrene. 





Bring your packaging problem to Koppers 


Whether you make sporting goods, food products, cosmetics, jewelry— 
Koppers Polystyrene offers a combination of qualities that is well worth 
investigating. It is tasteless, odorless and extremely low in water absorp- 
tion... will hold food products, alkalies, and most acids... can be supplied 
crystal clear or in any desired color. 

Possibly Koppers can help you with your packaging problems. Our 
technical staff 1s ready at all times to help you improve your designs and 
to choose the right packaging materials for your application. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


| Koppers Company, Ine. 


Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. | Chemical Division, Dept. BW-5 
Regional Offices in New York, Chicago and San Francisco Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me your new booklet on Kop- 
| pers Perfected Plastics. 


f a ) | Name oe Position.......< 
_ KOPPERS | 
Kw 


| Company i «senses 


| Address nigga an ab ash al niacin 
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SUPER | | 





(SUE 


“SUNROC 


Sunroc branch offices offer full and part time sales 
work in 






COOLER 


@ Sunroc made a survey of the 
market and found that the public 
wanted Super Cooler advantages; 
so the immensely popular Sunroc 
Super Cooler was developed. This 
entirely different water cooler is 
ideal for use in the home, business 
office, or workplace. It gives you 
generous refrigerated storage 
space, three trays of easy-to- 
remove ice-cubes, and ample 
chilled drinking water. 

Sunroc specializes in water cool- 
ers. Sunroc is the largest inde- 
pendent water cooler manufacturer 
in Buy or rent the 
Sunroc Water Coolers you need. 
Get an annual Sunroc service con- 
covering all water 
coolers. The new 
with wonderful Sterilium can be 
installed in all Sunroc Water Cool- 
full 
survey of your water cooler needs, 
write Dept. BW-5, Sunroc Refrig- 
eration Company, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


the world 


tract your 


Sunroc Filter 


ers. For information and a 
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THE WORLD . . . a cool drink of water” 


SERVES 


some areas, and under ideal conditions. 
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Drugs Stage a Recovery 


Industry earnings look healthier this year, mainly because 
raw material prices have leveled off. Trade thinks its recession is 
over and done with. Demand for products should improve. 


Last week, in a market where new 
stock offerings were few and far be 
tween, Sharp & Dohme, Inc., threw 
close to 200,000 new shares into the 


trading pit. Buyers snapped up the 
drug maker’s stock in a hurry, for in 
vestors are beginning to spot the better 
earning prospects showing up in the 
drug industry 

e Recovery—Drug manufacturers seem 


to have had their recession—and_ got 
over it. Earnings were down in 1947 
But most companies saw profits turn 
up in 1948. And it looks as if this 


year’s carnings will keep on the up 
trend. 
Here’s the reason: Raw material prices 


are leveling off. At the same time, de 


mand for finished products stays high 
e Pinch Loosens— hat eases the squeezc 
on the industry. All through the wat 
and postwar period, manufacturers have 
kept retail prices down (partly becausc 
their ilready fair-traded at 
comfortable levels). A few companies 
raised prices late in 1947 and in early 


pt ices were 


1948—when the cost squeeze was at 
its tightest. But in the industry as a 
whole the price rise since 1939 has 


been only about 3%. 

Drug makers have found it easier to 
hold the price line because labor and 
raw materials costs are a smaller part of 
total cost than they are in most indus- 
trics. Drug processing is highly mechan- 
ized. Production costs on  proprictary 
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drugs (those advertised direct to the 
public) are only about 40% of total in- 
come. Advertising and distribution costs, 
though, are higher than in other indus 
trics 

The leveling-off of raw material costs 
has had a definite effect on earnings. 
While half of all industrial first-quarter 
carnings reported so far have been lower 
than last year (BW —Apr.30°49,p19), 
drug carnings have been more encourag 
ing 
e Companies—Abbott Laboratories has 
carned $1.02 in the first 1949 quarter, 
compared with 91¢ in the same period 
last year American Hlome Products 
Corp. earned 73¢ a share for the first 
quarter, Compared with 6+4¢ a share. 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. was one of the 
few that reported a drop—3¢ off the 
34¢ it carned in the first quarter of 
1948. Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
though, earned $1.02 for the nine 
months ending last Mar. 31, com 
pared with 50¢ for the same nine 
months of 1945S. 
@ Outlook— Those who watch the drug 
industry closely expect the demand for 
its products will continue at a high level. 
For one thing, the volume of. ethical 
drug sales stays pretty constant from 
vear to year. (Ethical drugs are adver 
tised only to druggists and doctors. ‘They 

nerally reach the public only by doc 
tor’s prescription. 

Sales of proprictary drugs, however, go 
up and down as consumer income 
changes. ‘The outlook now is that con- 
sumer income will stay above the com 
parable 1948 period for at least several 
months to come. So people are likely to 
spend more on drug supplies this year 
than last. And even in 1948, retail drug 
sales gained about 6% over the previous 
iia 
e Ethicals—lor the ethical drug field, 
the long-term outlook is one of steady 

rowth. New products ar constantly 
coming into use; health standards are 
rising: the population is growing, and 
its life span is lengthening 
ales of proprietary drugs are a lot more 
volatile than the trade in ethical drugs, 

in the propric 

tarv field have expanded into cthical 
¢ and fine-chemicals manufacture. 
Among them: Bristol-Myers Co., Sterl 
ing Drug, Inc., and Vick Chemical Co 

Phe cosmetics industry ties in closely 
with the proprietary-drug field. Sales 
are verv. sensitive to changes in con 


. 
Because 


number of companies 


sumer income, and competition 1s keen 
Karnings are apt to fluctuate even more 
than in the proprictarn business 

e Supplies— Today the drug industry is 
1 lot less dependent on imported raw 
materials than it was before the war 
Prewar, botanicals (drugs developed 
from plants) came to the U.S. from 
about 30 countries all over the world. 
Phe war cut off supplies from Europe 
and the Far Fast. Manufacturers then 
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AUDOGRHPH 


Ja 


SOUNDWRITER 


A My ltt? 


Thousands of cost-conscious execu 
tives and professional men have 
realized that writing dictation in 
a note book and then writing it 
again on the typewriter is a sheer 
waste of time and money. 


By gaining all the time your secre- 
tary now devotes to “taking dicta- 
tion” . . . instead of spending a 
third of her time at your desk, note 
book in hand, she would save hours 
in which to give you constructive, 
far more valuable assistance . . 

junior executive assistance . . . if 
you would only make it possible. 


And you can make it possible .. . 
quickly, easily, and economically 
: Waele Le) olilale Ma. Nele lolol ce] 9} 4) 
Soundwriting, the wonderful new 
means of gaining, for both of you, 
extra time in which to really get 
things done. 


OR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE PLEASE WRITE YOUR NAME & 


TI | 


\\\, | 


Once Will Suffice 


And in addition, the Gray Audo- 
graph will record your important 
telephone conversations, meetings, 
conferences, and inventories on 
unbreakable, easy-to-file, mailable 
plastic discs that cost only a few 
pennies yet record for over 60 
minutes! The smallest, lightest and 
the most rugged of all dictation 
instruments, you can easily take 
it home or on trains, planes, and 
in your car . it will work for 
you anywhere. 

Phone AUDOGRAPH, your city, tor 
iia (-Tuslolartigehilelammelale MR ig-{-MmE alo] 
or write to the address below. 

Foreign Sales & Service 
WA Att ia -> am Glolg ole] co ilola 
111 Eighth Ave., New York; 11, N.Y. 
Canadian Sales & Service: 
Northern Electric’ Company Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario 


ADDRESS IN M 


GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY e HARTFORD |, CONNECTICUT 
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Aroused 


from pleasant 
slumber 


Your bedtime may vary, but your 
daily duties probably require that 
you get up at the same hour the 
next day and every day. And 
despite the way you may feel about 
that sleep disturber, you have learn- 
ed to depend on your alarm clock 
to keep you on schedule. Day after 
day, year after year, it awakens 
you at the time you ask. You have 
found it dependable,—just as clock 
manufacturers have found CMP 
Thinsteel a dependable strip steel 
to use in fabricating some of the 
many parts in the clock’s intricate 
mechanism. Accuracy and uniform- 
ity of parts, necessary to satisfactory 
clock performance, are character- 
istics synonomous with all CMP 
Thinsteel specialty strip steels. 
Chances are, if you have a problem 
of product performance involving 
the use of light gauge strip steel, 
CMP Thinsteel can demonstrate 
its superiority. Your inquiry will 
receive prompt and interested at- 
tention. 


LOW CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 

ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 


the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


Los Angeles 
Detroit 


New York ¢ 
Indianapolis @ 


Chicago ° 
St. Louis © 





had to turn to home-grown botanicals 
and plants grown in South America. 
Some materials—like menthol, glycerine, 
and camphor—were replaced by syn- 
thetics. 

Since the war, many of the old sources 
of supply have opened up again. But 
labor costs for collecting the plants are 
higher now. So the trend is definitely 
toward replacing imported botanicals 
with U.S.-made synthetics. Manufac 
turers can often produce these synthetics 
more cheaply than they can import the 
plants. 

e Exports—Another — industry _ trend 
points to increased exports of finished 
products. The war had a lot to do with 
this, too. It opened up markets once 
controlled by the German drug industry 
—particularly Latin America. 

e Fair Trade—A big factor in drug-indus- 
try earnings is fair-trading. During the 
depression, price wars on drugs and 
other products led retailers to plump for 
fair-trade laws, that would specify mini- 
mum retail prices for national brands. 
Prices set by contract between a manu- 
facturer and retailer became legally bind- 
ing on other retailers. ‘The legislatures 
of 45 states put such fair-trade laws on 
their books. 

Not all drug manufacturers have 
adopted fair-trading. It requires the 
manufacturer to set retail prices far 
enough above wholesale to keep mar- 
ginal retailers in business. If the manu- 
facturer has to set too high a price, he 
may lose sales to his competition. A lot 
of chain and department stores and 
mail-order houses have skirted the fair- 
trade laws by setting up their own drug 
brands. 


Rates Turn Down 
On Auto Insurance 


Car owners can look for some relief 
this year on automobile-insurance rates 
(BW —Jul.3’48,p26). Most rate changes 
will be on the down-side. ' 
e Texas First—The first cut came in 
Texas this week. The state insurance 
department ordered a 9% slash in lia- 
bility-insurance rates for bodily injury. 
It also lopped about 20% off rates for 
comprehensive (fire and theft) physical- 
damage policies. (Physical-damage auto 
insurance protects you against damages 
to your own car. Liability insurance pro- 
tects you against damages you may 
cause other people or property.) : 

Then the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty Underwriters revised auto liability 
rates in Arkansas, Nebraska, Rhode 
Island, and South Carolina. Here some 
rates went down, some up. 
eIn the Black—Most insurance com- 
panics can stand the cuts. They are 
getting well into the black on auto-in- 
surance lines. Alfred M. Best, Inc.. a 
firm that compiles underwriting results 
of insurance companies, recently made 
a report that the over-all loss ratio of 
stock fire-insurance companies on ayto 
insurance dropped from 55.7% é 
earned premiums in 1947 to 46.5% in 
1948. 

Stock casualty companies haven't 
done quite so well, according to Best. 
Most of them did all right on liability 
insurance for bodily injury, but they 
took a loss on liability insurance for 
property damage. , 











Fiscal 
Year 
Ethical Drugs Ended 
Abbott Lad. 6 caccesedtivecces Dec. 31 
MRO <.. Ns 5 sees ccewieciom des Dec, 31 
oo ene Dec. 31 
Sharpe & Dohine. ..occcsceces. Dec. 31 
PGND ook eed cts eincwestece ons June 30 
Proprietary Drugs 
Bristol Mere, «onic es sssesccoess Dec. 31 
EAMUNE s caicn sd cuv-csseneah aes Dec. 31 
PRUE NOR iis sy 6 6.444 866s stenneisas Dec. 31 
EIN Sag crec'w ein.vu'o lath ws 6 oie J Dec. 31 
Vick egnis Releleaanien. . June 30 
Cosmetics 
M,N based eo bauerneMavamelss Dec. 31 
De Oe POR soo 66 oe sne bi wenes June 30 


Miscellaneous 





Amer. Home Prod.............. 31 

McKesson & Robbins........... June 30 

eS TET Corre errr Dec. 31 
d— Deficit. 





Drug Makers’ Profits, Prewar and Postwar 


Earnings per Share of Common————— 
(Adjusted for Stock Splitups) 
1936—'39 Range 
High Low 1946 1947 1948 
$1 30 $1 05 $5 79 $5.46 $5 95 
1 74 0 30 5 11 $.32 7.34 
1 89 ae 2 73 2.43 1.98 
0.41 dO 17 2 84 3.14 4.16 
£23 0.65 3.01 3.26 2.02 
175 1.61 4.90 2.66 2.94 
171 1 54 4.52 1.53 1.90 
1.16 0 89 ie: 0.70 1.59 
2.65 2.53 3.59 3 09 3.24 
ye | 1.61 2.74 3.06 2.66 
0.61 0.14 0.82 d0_08 0.42 
4.71 1.06 2.05 0.85 0.30 
1.74 me 2.31 1.72 2.36 
1.21 d0.44 4.75 5.41 4.89 
0.76 0.19 1.17 0.51 0.41 
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Before choosing any printing paper. . . 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


Should the product you picture in 
your new catalog sizzle? Should it 
sparkle with sales appeal? Then make 
it come alive—against the setting of 
lustrous Levelcoat* printing paper. 
Yes, Levelcoat papers are brilliant 
from the body fiber out —brighter be- 
cause they're whiter than ever! 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Smooth as richest country cream, the 
flowed-on surface of Levelcoat is a tri- 
umph of precision manufacture. Test 
it. Print with it. Let the smoother 
surface of Levelcoat give you smooth- 
er, truer press impressions ream after 


ream, run after run. 





Look at Levelcoat... 


_— for printability 


Meyer, Di ; H Printers and advertisers alike depend 

n } : é 
: First in sports equipme \ on the printability of Levelcoat for 
i ' ; : é 
since 1898 | the smooth, trouble-free production of 





uniformly beautiful work. Let this out- 
_— standing Levelcoat quality produce 

; ee n————— finer results for you, too. Give your 

ae printing the Levelcoat lift! 





PAYS P J 
\t iy 
° 09 com CLC Mey LA Levelcoat* printing papers are 
kK A ev ¢ made in these grades: Trufect* 
¥ tev ON 6 pi 
PRINTING PAPERS Multifect*, and Rotofect*. 


— KIMBERLY CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 








"No sir, theres nothing, like good leather !” 


Dip YOU EVER stop to think what a re- 


markable material leather is? Or how it is 
made firm and solid for the soles of shoes, 
‘ ep and pliable for the uppers? 


Or that it ean be rc h or smooth, rigid or 


flexible, strong vet elastic...that it can be 
tooled ed or dyed ina variety of col- 
e dense or porous so that it 


breathes.” Small wonder that it finds so 


inv interesting uses 
Yet the seareh for new wavs of making 
better leat he ind improving its quality 


oes on. In the process of 
tanning leathers, for 


vegetable and mineral tanning materials 


t xample, the age-old 


k, chestnut and chrome 


MOLDING 


are being supplemented by new synthetic 


tanning materials. Known as “sy 


search between the tanning and 


he chemical industries and have 


contributed markedly to improve 
ment and control of the quality of 
the leathers produced with their 
use, 

American Cyanamid Company 
is proud of its r le asa leader In 
this cooperative effort. And 
through continuing research and 
development of more efficient ma- 
terials, Cyanamid is working to 


help the leather industry to give 


THE FUTURE 


nlans, 


vey are the products of cooperative re- 


THROUGH 


vou longer wear, more beauty and service- 
ability and greater value in leather prod- 


ucts for your use. 




















? . 
AMERICAN Cyanamid company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 











CHEMISTRY 





| 


MyM] 
4 


m 


The guests start their day-long orientation. Before panel talks, Bowery Saving’s E. L. 


Equitable Life’s O. S. Swenson (left) and 
Nelson, Drysdale & Co.'s J. B. Watson, N. Y. Federal Reserve Bank’s Norman Davis 


C. W. Dow attend one of World Bank’s 
semimonthly “information conferences” look over photographic display showing how bank loans are used abroad 


g What Makes the World Bank Tick 
| a ee e- 


Seein 


nail p 


3 At 9:30 a.m. in the board room, the bank’s new marketing . .- Monumental Life’s D. Wilson (left), First Boston Corp.’s 
director, Norman M. ‘Tucker, extends a welcome to .. . J. Morrison, Watson, and the rest of the 18 visitors 


ww Vereei teresa 


5 Dow (right) and New York bankers E. A. Stephenson (left) and Victor Zoeller hear 6 Coffee time gives W. C. O'K 
about the bank’s capital structure. Later in the morning, other top officials fill them of Metropolitan Life and his confreres 
a short break (LURN TO PAGE 56) 


in on loan operations and policies and similar technical matters until .. . 
85 
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ur ROOM 


> 


Room Air Conditioner 





cool yo 


with a 











COOL, COOL COMFORT 
For Your Office and Home | 


sleep better, live better right 
hot summer! Install a 
ne Room Air ee 

- oO > or your bec room 

af has a. « “ig healthful comfort. 
Th aeparrul MITCHELL refrigerating 
it eaale with super-efficiency — removes 
ake humidity from room air—filters out 
at dea pollen removal brings 
erates quietly. Fits 
plugs in like a radio 
There’s a hand- 






Work better 
through the 
MITCHELL ger 













99.9 






dirt and dust 
hayfever relief. OF 
easily in any window 
lumbing require« an 

4 MI T'CHELL model for any room 2 
ee air-conditioned comfort a 
Write today for details and 








? 
provide real 
year ‘round 
name of local dealer. 






Air Conditioning Division 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 


2525 N. Clybourn Ave., Chicage 14, III 





Pittsburgh 
Chain-link 


Fence 


For complete protection 
of your property and 
equipment consult our 
chain-link fence experts. 
They will plan an eco- 
nomical installation and 
give you a free cost 
, Write today! 








estimate. 








PPI Bee OOS I 


A tt ttt tng ian 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA 
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WORLD BANK (continued from page 85) 








7 One of three top-policy talks after lunch comes from Dr. J. W. Beyen (center fore- 
ground), an executive director. He deals with currency convertibility 





8 Another executive director, Eugene R. 
Black, talks on marketing activities 


Crammed with facts, guests leave for 
9 home in afternoon, aware that . . 


Bank’s Guided Tours Do a Smooth Selling Job 


Ihe International Bank for Recon 
struction & Development has a good 
thing in its semimonthly “information 
conferences.” It started them last fall 
to talk up the bank to people who could 
do it most bankers, insurance 
men, investment-securities dealers. the 
etc. Since then, the bank has 
traced a lot of bids for its paper directly 
to the conferences. 
© Zoeller’s Bid—The case of Victor 
Zoeller, assistant vice president of New 
York’s Dollar Savings Bank, is typical 

Last vear the bank loaned $1 2-mmillion 
to four Dutch: shipping firms. It was 


good 


press, 


able to resell all but $1.5-million of the 


24% 


guarantced mortgage serial notes 


to 10 U.S. banks, including Zoeller’s. 
Sitting in on the last “information” 
session, Zoeller (picture, bottom left, 


page 85) decided to make a bid on the 
remaining $1).5-million. 

© Broader Market—Now the bank hopes 
that the secondary market for its obli 
gations will be broadened There's 
pending legislation beforeeCongress to 
allow commercial banks toeunderwrit 
ind trade in its bonds. And the bank 
has also thought about floating its issues 
of dollar bonds abroad. Norman M. 
lucker (picture, middle left, page 85), 
marketing director, stressed both last 
week in reply to criticism that the bank 
is slow in handling loan applications 
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Young Shifts From Rails 


His Allegheny Corp. buys control of Investors Syndicate, 
Minneapolis investment giant. Sales of rail shares and exchange 
of C.&O. holdings has Wall St. wondering if he will desert railroads. 


Robert R. Young and his Allegheny 
Corp. have Wall Street guessing again. 
Vhis time the Street is wondering if 
Allegheny will pull out of the railroad 
business and strike out for other fields. 
e Cause—What stirred most of the spec- 
ulation was an announcement last week 
that Allegheny had bought a control- 
ling interest in Investors Syndicate of 
Minneapolis. ‘The syndicate is the dom- 
inating unit of an investment-company 
group that has combined resources of 
about $580-million. Overnight, Alle- 
gheny’s purchase made it an important 
factor in what, for it, is a brand new 
business: the sale of investment con- 
tracts and open-end investment trust 
shares. 

Wall Streeters think they have 

spotted other signs that Allegheny’s de- 
votion to rail securities has begun to 
wane. The company has been whittling 
away steadily at its once bulging port- 
folio of rail issues. Next: some of its 
prized holdings of Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. common. Allegheny said, this week, 
it would soon exchange some of its 
C. & O. common holdings for portions 
of its own outstanding preferred stock. 
Chat might bring down its holdings of 
C.&O. common to below 600,000 
shares—less than 8% of the total out- 
standing. 
e Syndicate—Allegheny hasn’t said yet 
how much the Investors Syndicate deal 
cost. But it probably paid about 
$1,750,000 for the 85,000 shares of 
voting stock (out of 115,000 outstand- 
ing) that it got from interests headed 
by Bert C. Gamble. 

In the past, the lion’s share of In- 
vestors Syndicate’s business has been 
the sale of investment contracts and 
certificates. These are issued by the 
svndicate’s subsidiaries, mainly against 
first mortgages. Besides the actual sell 
ing job, the syndicate manages the 
funds from the sales and acts as prin- 
cipal underwriter and investment man 
iger for three open-end trusts. 

Two of these trusts aren’t particu 
larly big. But the other, Investors Mu 
tual, Inc., is a giant. It is said to be the 
biggest balanced-fund investment com 
pany in the business. Its holdings run 
lose to $138-million in corporate bonds 
ind preferred and common stock (in 
cluding about 25,600 shares of C. & O. 
preferred and common). 

e Gamble—Gamble and his group have 
controlled Investors Syndicate since 
1945. Gamble savs he got rid of his 
personal holdings (about 66,000 shares) 
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because he wanted to give more time to 
the Gamble-Skogmo retail chain (BW— 
Mar.13’48,p70). “You can’t make a 
sideline of a company the size of In- 
vestors Syndicate,” he says. 

Garnble probably racked up a profit of 
about $825,000 on the sale. But his 
desire to concentrate on his store busi- 
ness may still be the real reason he 
pulled out. Most retailers have been 
finding the going tougher and tougher 
lately. And Gamble-Skogmo is no ex- 
ception, 

It’s true the company is doing better 
now than it was; current working capi- 
tal is around $35-million. But first- 
quarter sales this year dropped 13% 
under 1948. The chain showed a net 
loss of $35,000, compared with the 
$1.1-million net it rolled up in 1948. 
e Opportunity-Gamble believes control 
of the investment-company group gives 
Young a great opportunity. Finances 
and operations of the companies have 
improved a lot since 1945. Under 
A\llegheny-Young management, Gamble 
thinks further gams are definitely in 
store. 

Allegheny’s official reasons for buying 
into the syndicate aren’t known. But 
one important factor may have been the 
securities-distribution setup the syndi- 
cate has in 44 states. Sources close to 
Young feel Allegheny now has a chance 
“to take the securities markets out of 
Wall Street and bring the masses into 


_ the capitalistic system.” 


e Reception—But some people in the 
investment-trust trade aren’t too happy 
to have Young in the business. ‘They 
know, for one thing, that he likes to 
tell a trade how to run its shops—and do 
his telling publicly. 

\ possibility that worries them more 
is that the Young-dominated trusts will 
become crusading stockholders. Invest 
inent-trust people don’t want outsiders 
to accuse them of running the com 
panies in which they hold an interest 
They have already scen that accusation 
leveled at the insurance companies and 
it has made them touchy. 

Conservative Wall Streeters are 
worried about another facet of the deal 
Che fact that a relatively small amount 
of cash can buy control of a huge trust 
has implied dangers. ‘They think it sets 
up a definite question for the SEC and 
the investment-company trade to an- 
swer: Should control of trusteed funds 
be allowed to change hands so easily, 
even when the purchaser has a high 
standing? 





WANT TO REDUCE 
THE L.C.L’s 





FROM YOUR “BRANCH” 
SERVING WISCONSIN? 


Move your branch warehouse closer 
to your Wisconsin customers. Spot 
stock with Hansen Storage and ship 
carload to Milwaukee. 

Yours may be one of the many prod- 
ucts where the new freight rates in- 
crease the differential between carload 
and l.c.l. favoring public warehous- 
ing in serving Wisconsin’s highly 
cost-conscious market. 

Add such possibilities to the more 
flexible overhead Hansen Storage 
offers under current conditions, the 
ultra-fast mechanized handling, the 
protection from emergency  shut- 
downs, and many other savings and 
advantages Hansen can point out.... 
Yes, it will pay to 





GET THIS REPORT , 
REGULARLY-FREE (igs 
Updos facts on one ——<—a 

° \ 


the current “best mar- \e 
kets’’ of the nation, pub- 
lished bi-monthly by the 
Milwaukee Journal. Write 
Hansen and you'll get it 
regularly (without obli- 
gation). 





* 118 N. JEFFERSON STREET 
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Square D does its three-fold job: De- 
signs and builds electrical distribution 
and control equipment in pace with 
present needs; provides sound counsel 
in the selection of the right equipment 
for any given application; anticipates 
trends and new methods and speeds 
their development. If you have a prob- 


CAN HE HELP YOU FIND 
BETTER WAY TO DO IT”? 


. .. Seasoned Field Engineers, in more 
than 50 offices in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, serve as liaison between Square D and 
industrial America. Their full-time job is working 
with industries of every kind and size—finding 
“a better way to do it.”’ 





@ Through these Field Engineers, 





There's a lot of unseen but vital 
electrical distribution and control 


lem in electrical distribution or control, cnipnntt te ane Gas dae 
call in the near-by Square D Field Engi- lined train. In every plane. In every 


neer. He makes a lot of sense in finding 
“a better way fo do it.” 






boat. Square D works with all fields 
of transportation, keeping pace with 
their ever-increasing electrical re- 
quirements. 





SQUARE J) COMPANY 


E t A 





SQUARE 0 COMPANY CANADA LTD. TORONTO + SQUARE D de MEXICO, S.A, MEKICO CITY, DF. 
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AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
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Cities’ Pet Target 


Municipal income taxes are 
spreading, new survey shows. 
Reasons: They bring in money; 
are easy to collect. 


City dwellers stand a better chance 

than ever of having their personal in- 
comes tapped by the community fa- 
thers. 
e Survey—That’s the opinion of the Na 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
which has recently made a survey of the 
local-tax situation. It found that, more 
and more, hard-pressed municipalities 
are dipping directly into their citizens’ 
purses. ‘Taxing personal incomes is prov 
ing a lucrative means of offsetting ever 
mounting operating costs and higher 
capital expenditures. 

The board reported that since the 

war, five large cities in Ohio have 
adopted payroll income taxes—Dayton 
(as of Apr. 1, 1949), Columbus, Spring 
field, ‘Toledo, and Youngstown. So have 
St. Louis and Louisville. 
e Pennsylvania—In Pennsylvania, — the 
payroll income tax has made good head- 
way. Philadelphia pioncered the field 
when the state gave its O.K. to the na- 
tion’s first local income tax back in 
1932. And in 1947, Pennsylvania law- 
makers passed an act that permits most 
of its local governments to tax about 
every source of revenue that the state 
itself doesn’t tap. Nine Pennsylvania 
cities—Altoona, Carbondale, Erie, Jean 
nette, Johnstown, Monessen, New Cas- 
tle, Scranton, and Sharon—have adopted 
payroll income taxes. So have 140 other 
local units throughout the state, includ 
ing boroughs, townships, and school 
districts. 

hat’s not all. In the last year or so, 

widely scattered communities have 
played with the idea, from Akron, Ohio, 
to Dearborn and other Michigan cities; 
from Madison, Wis., to Utica, N. Y.; 
from San Francisco, Calif., to Provi- 
dence, R. I. Minneapolis officials tried 
to put such a levy over in 1947, but the 
voters turned it down. 
e Pattern—Most city income tax levies 
follow very much the same pattern. The 
imposts apply to gross ‘salaries, wages, 
compensation, and the like. They aren’t 
graduated; they are assessed at a flat rate. 
Apparently only one city, Springfield, 
Ohio, allows any exemptions. ‘Those 
who don’t live within the city limits 
are hit on that part of earnings that 
accrues within the city. 

Net profits of local corporations are 
taxed as well as personal income. Ex- 
ception to this is Pennsylvania, where 
the state itself levies a corporate income 
tax; local governments in that state 
aren’t allowed to levy taxes against any 
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source from which the state already 
draws revenue. 

The first city income tax—Philadel- 
phia’s—started at 14% rate. But the 
impost was lowered ten years later. None 
of the municipal income taxes now in 
effect has a higher rate than 1%. 

e Advantages—Main attraction of these 
levies is, of course, that they bring in so 
good a return. But for the city tax gath- 
erers, they have another appeal. They 
are easy to cellect. Employers have to 
act as collecting agents for the city; 
they withhold the tax from the payroll, 
send it direct to the local tax authorities. 
e Where Next?—It’s true that in many 
states, laws protect its citizens from 
municipal income levies. But there are 
plenty of places where this isn’t the case. 

In California (where no city income 
tax yet prevails), it is believed that 56 
“charter cities” now enjoying consti- 
tutional “home rule’’ privileges have the 
power to levy such a tax. Michigan state 
law permits a municipality to levy “tolls, 
rents, and excise” provided a majority of 
its electorate approves. Ohio cities can 
thank their state’s home-rule provisions 
for the recent outburst of local income 
taxes there. And there’s always a chance 
that your state may, like Pennsylvania, 
pass a law permitting the local levies. 
e “By Any Name’’—Not all the levies 
now in effect are bluntly labeled “per- 
sonal income taxes.” They bear such 
varied tags as payroll income wage, earn 
ings, and earned-income taxes. ‘Tech 
nically, too, Louisville’s levy is an occu 
pational tax that’s based on payrolls and 
net profts. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS STRONG 


Ihe municipal bond market has been 
an early beneficiary of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s order late last week reduc 
ing bank reserve requirements. Early 
this week, the Dow-Jones municipal 
bond yield index, which moves inversely 
to prices, stood at a 2.12% level; it was 
2.15% just the week before. Not since 
late February has it reached a lower level 

or have prices for the issues making up 
the index been as high. 

Ihe floating supply of unsold portions 
of this year’s new offerings, however, is 
believed to run in excess of $132-million. 
This is a lot of ‘‘float.”. And much of 
last week’s price strength in municipals 
is understood to have been engendered 
by the market activity of professionals 
rather than by investment buying 

But that’s not unusual. Whenever 
signs begin to appear indicating that 
prices may be headed for higher levels 
it’s customary for dealers generally to 
start accumulating bonds so that they 
can cash in subsequently on the move 
ment. 

\ good investment demand for mu- 
nicipals, moreover, was very definitely 
noticeable this week. 
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Take the job of putting that wrinkled, enamel 
finish on a camera. Spray guns apply the enamel, 
ovens bake it, chemicals put in the wrinkles. 
PROBLEM: how to restrict that wrinkled 

finish to the sides of the camera, keeping it off 
the face and other smooth metal surfaces. 


SOLUTION: Permacel-73 masking tape. Permacel 
sees to it that the sprayed-on enamel coat goes 
where it belongs and only where it belongs. 


RESULT: cameras come out of the oven with the 
wrinkles in the right places! 

This is just one of the thousands of ways in which 
Permacel tapes are used to advantage in industry. 
Have you thought about Permacel for your business? 
Write us today and let our staff of trained technicians 
come and find ways to help you cut costs, speed 
production with Permacel tapes. 


PERMACEL™ REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Permace 


INDUSTRIAL TAPES 
INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION - NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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Aluminum Brazing 
“ups” production 30%...buckling 
and distortion eliminated 











J. P. Flood and R. 









. McCleskey, 





Airco Technical Sales loaninn a 

recommended aluminum brazing the 

drain plug to the unit, using Airco 

No. 716 Aluminum Brazing Wire and 
Brazing ux 


Elite 


t10n, 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases . . 
Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 
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company followed this sugges- 


ind found that the speed of the 


LARKIN COILS COMPANY, Atlanta, 
Georgia, manufacturers of industrial cool- 
ing units, experienced trouble with dis- 
tortion and buckling during fabrication of 
the aluminum drain plug to the main unit 


brazing technique increased production 
over 50°. More important, distortion 
and buckling was completely overcome 
finished welds were excellent, re- 
jects virtually eliminated, and savings 
were effected in gas and filler wire 
consumption. The company was ex- 
tremely pleased with these results. 


TECHNICAL — — — ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
To assure customers of high efficiency in all applications of the oxyacetylene 


hiame r {ric 
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Produ Compan . On West € 


Gikco) AIR 


Apparatus and Supplies... 


ur nearest Airco offic 


oast: Air Reduction Pacific Company.) 


Air eolumia has available the broad, practical experi- 
de Technical Sales Division personnel. The 


collective 


! knouledge of these specialists has helped thousands to a more 


{irco processes and produ 


Ask about this Airco “Plus-Value”’ 
In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas 


REDUCTION 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Carbide .. . Gas Cutting Machines . . . Gas Welding 








FINANCE BRIEFS 





Price of seats on the New York Stock 
and Curb exchanges (BW —Apr.9'49, 
p92) fell sharply last week. A Big Board 
membership sold for $36,000, off 
$5,000 from the previous sale; the Curb 
price was $10,000, off $5,500. 
are the lowest prices since 1943 
2 
New state veterans-bonus bond_ issues 
coming soon: North Dakota, $27-mil 
lion; South Dakota, $20-million; Iowa, 
$35-million 


Those 


An annual report on a phonograph rec 
ord has been sent to stockholders by 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Co. It 
takes three minutes to hear the mes 
sage of the discs. 

e 
\ congressional investigation of thc 
life-insurance industy has been approved 
by the Senate Judiciary Committec 
But it can’t start unless (1) the House 
and Senate rules committee, (2) the 
House, (3) the Senate agrec 

@ 
Plan for ‘paying off the 35% of back 
interest now accrued on its $13-million 
of income bonds has been worked out 
by the Missouri-Kansas-Vexas R.R. It 
wants to issue new | income deben 
tures in return for full surrender of the 
past-due interest coupons 

e 
Increase in capital stock—from $20 
million to $25-million—will go beforc 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. stockhold 
ers at a special meeting Jun. 1. New 
shares would be offered first to present 
stockholders. 

© 
Fayrolls of state and local governments 
hit a new high last October—$795 
million. Census Board says their 4-mil 
lion employees added up to a new 
high, too. 

° 
New stock offerings in Wall Street last 
month were probably more than $50 
million. ‘That would be (1) the highest 
monthly total since last June, and (2 
the best April in three years 

e 
The New York Central has asked the 
New York public service commission to 
O.K. a hefty rise in commutation fares 
Price of unrestricted monthly tickets, 
for example, would go up as much as 
460%. 

e 
Admiral Corp.’s first-quarter — sales 
$23.5-million) were almost double 
those during the first quarter of 1948 
And net earnings ($1.5-million) were 
Umost triple last year’s, according to 
president Ross D. Siragusa. 
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HOW ROCKWELL 
DIVERSIFIES 
PLANTS AND 


PRODUCTS FOR 


Syweengor AND 
Spahr 





awe 
Bi 


SUBSIDIARIES and DIVISIONS 
and thi 
Q@RCADE MANUFACTURING DiVv!SION Freeport, UL 
Foundry Molding Equipment 
CRESCENT MACHINE DIVISION Leetonia, Ohio 
Woodworking Machines 
OELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION Milwaukee, Wis. 
Machine Tools 


EDWARD VALVES, INC. 
Steam Valves 


East Chicago, Ind. 


HOPEWELL DIVISION ... Hopewell, N. J. 
Parts and Assemblies 
HYDRAULICS DIVISION Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hydraulic Propulsion Units 
MACNICK DIVISION Tulsa, Okla. 


Parking Meters (Manufactured for Magee-Hale 
Park-O-Meter Co. ), Chart Clocks 


MONESSEN FOUNDRY DIVISION Monessen, Pa, 
Iron and Brass Castings 
NATIONAL METER DIVISION ss Brooklyn, N.Y, 
Water Meters 
NORDSTROM VALVE DIVISION Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Lubricated Plug Valves 
OHMER CORPORATION Dayton, Ohie 
Cash Registers, Fare Registers, Taximeters 
PITTSBURGH DUBOIS DIVISION we DuBois, Pa. 
Gas Meters 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gas Meters and Regulators, Oil Meters 


RED STAR PRODUCTS, INC. 3 Norwalk, Ohio 
Radial Saws 
ROCKWELL INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION. . New York, N.Y. 
Export 
ROCKWELL PACKAGING MACHINES, INC...... Hudson, N.Y. 
Cartoning Machines 
V&O PRESS COMPANY DIVISION........... Hudson, W. ¥, 


Punch Presses 









2 TO PROTECT 
mt 
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The Rockwell industrial pattern has been charted to 
minimize normal business risks. The 17 Rockwell divi- 
sions make diverse products at diverse locations. They 
serve widely diversified markets and fill a diversity of 
essential needs. 

By having plants scattered throughout the country, 
Rockwell is protected against company-wide production 
setbacks due to localized labor shortages or transportation 
bottlenecks. And by making a great variety of products, 
the company has a “hedge” against the extreme ups and 
downs of business cycles in any one industry. 

Rockwell customers benefit from this two-way plan of 
diversification. They buy from an assured and strongly 
entrenched source of supply that consistently gives better 
service, better products, better values. 


"The biggest Small Busines in Ameuca” 


ROCKWELL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 








THERMOBLOC 
Packaged Industrial 
HEAT 


‘Do You Know its 
Advantages to 





Extensive piping and duct work 
must warm up and maintain heat in 
the distributing ducts or pipes be- 
fore the room reaches a comfortable 
temperature level. THERMOBLOC 
eliminates need for ducts except 
where required for separate rooms. 

THERMOBLOC starts up and 
produces heat immediately ...at the 
point required and at the desired 
temperature. A continuously mov- 
ing stream of air is circulated at the 
rate of 4,000 cubic feet per minute 
at working level. 

When part of the plant is operat- 
ing, only those units in that area 
need be turned on. No need to 
warm upa complete system in order 
to heat a small section of the plant. 

THERMOBLOC is entirely auto- 
matic requiring no attendant. 
Safety devices and temperature con- 
trol keep a continuous watch over 
your plant and provide exactly the 
right amount of heat for comfort- 
able working conditions. 

THERMOBLOC offers a com- 
plete Packaged Unit. No installa- 
tion problems. All you do is place 
it in position, hook up fuel and 
power lines and start operation. 

THERMOBLOC information is 
available on request. Mail the cou- 
pon today for details on this latest 
advance in Plant Heating methods. 


THERMOBLOC DIVISION 


PRAT-DANIEL CORP. 


Manufacturers of Thermix Power Plant Equipme 





] Gentleman 
| Please send me your bulletin “Packaged | 











| Industrial Heat’. | 
Name (a 
I Address__ 
iced ag ca etka i in soem as aoe eae pac aia —_and 
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SCRAP PRICES traditionally predict steel output. Are they forecasting . . . 


A Slump in Steel Industry? 


High first-quarter earnings fail to rally market. Drop in scrap 
prices now looks like real thing, as steel output lags. Test will 
come when end of inventory buying brings further slowdown. 


Wall Street’s bulls this week were ket took the news coldly. Stocks gen 
quietly burying another dead hope. — erally tended to sell off rather than rally 
Steel Week—the time when the big steel You might conclude from this that the 
companies announce their first-quarter market doesn’t care what is going on in 
has come and gone without © steel. But there you would be wrong. 
touching off anything resembling the very trader today is watching the stecl 
long-awaited spring rally in stocks industry as tensely as if he had every 
e Eamings High—All the big-timers— thing he owned and his mother’s engage 
U.S. Steel, Bethlehem, and Republic, ment ring tied up in it. For behind the 
for instance—came through with record glowing carnings statements, traders 
think they can see real trouble ahead 
e Trouble Signs—In the past month or 
so, the weekly steel operating rate has 
. . shown faint but unmistakable signs of 
Security Price Averages turning down. Even more ominous, steel 

ee Wo Mate Sas scrap prices—the traditional forecaster 
of the industry—have slid sickeningly. 


carnings 


or near-record carnings. But the mar 





Stocks 
Industrial 145.7 144.7 146.9 153 ¢ Scrap ‘Tumbles—Ihe Iron Age com 
Railroad. — 38. be 40.0 48.5 posite index of steel scrap prices started 
esau . la the vear at $43 a ton. The first break 
Bonds came in January—down to $40.92. Feb 


dustrial 9 8 2 95.7 am ae : 
Industria 5.5 5 ruarv brought it to So 25. In March, 


07 
Railroad 81.6 81.8 814 84 A 
Utility 956 95.6 95.5 96.8 the bottom fell out. ‘Today's price ts 


under $23, and nobody is sure that rep- 
resents the end of the line. 
When the scrap market first started to 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp 
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wobble, many steel men thought it was 
suffering from a special set of circum 
stances. European scrap was beginning 
to come in. Pig-iron supply was improy 
Open weather in the East per- 


ing. 
on night 


mitted scrap collection to go 
through the winter. 

e Output Off—But in the past month or 
so, the industry has begun to realize that 
the drop in scrap prices also was fore 
casting a future drop in steel operations. 
And the first signs of that drop have 
shown up in the steel rate itself. In 
March, steel output got up to 102% of 


rated capacity; now it is back to 97%. 
Even at the present rate, a sizable 
chunk of current production is going 
into inventories. Steel users are putting 
a little aside to protect themselves 
against a possible strike—cither in steel 
itself or in the coal mines. Warehouses 
are rounding out their stocks. 
e Real ‘Test—The real test will 
when the inventory building stops and 
the steel companies have to cut produc 
tion back to match current consump- 
tion. That’s the showdown the market 
is waiting for now. 


come 





Net working capital of domestic 
corporation (excluding banks and 
insurance companies) rose $4.2 
billion in 1948 to $64.8-billion. 

That estimate was madc_ this 
week by the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. But SEC stressed this 
fact: All of last vear’s gains were 
scored in the first nine months. In 
the last quarter, corporate working 
capital actually slipped a little—for 
the first time since the war ended. 

You can’t tell now whether this 
marks the start of a downtrend that 
will pick up momentum. Even so, 


Government 








The Corporate Working Capital Picture 


Current Assets 


corporations as a whole haven't 
much to worry about working cap 
ital—for the near term, anyway 

At the end of 1948, each $1 of 
current liabilities was covered by 
$2.11 of current assets. And quick 
assets alone (current assets exclud- 
ing inventories) covered current 
debt 1.34 times. In the past, fiscal 
experts have always considered 
2-for-]_ current-asset and 1-for-] 
quick-asset ratios quite satisfactory. 

Here is SEC’s 1948 working- 
capital report in detail (in billions 
of dollars): 





Other Current 














Cash Securttie Receivables Inventories Assets Total 
1939 $10 8 $2 2 $22.1 $18 0 $1.4 $54.5 
1940 13.1 0 24.0 19 8 | 0 3 
1941 13.9 4.0 28.0 15.6 14 72.9 
1942 17.6 10.1 7.3 7.3 13 83 ¢ 
1943 21.6 16.4 26.9 17.6 13 93 8 
1944 21.¢ 20 9 26.5 6.8 1.4 97 2 
1945 21.7 y > Fe 26.3 6.3 2.4 97 8 
1946 21.4 14.9 32.3 34.8 Py 105.1 
1947 22.6 13.4 38 2 40 ¢ 1.¢ 11¢ 
1948 
Ma 31 22.1 13.2 38.8 $2.3 £3 117.9 
lune 30 22.5 12.6 38 7 42.9 1.6 118.4 
Sept. 30 22.8 13.0 41.3 44.6 4.7 123.3 
Dec. 31 22.6 13.5 40.7 44.9 1.6 123.2 
Current Liabilities 
Other Current 
Payables Taxes Liabilities Total 
| 1939, $21.9 $1.2 $6.9 $30 0 
} 1940 23.2 25 38 32.8 
1941 26.4 ei5 e.2 40 7 
| 1942 26.0 12.6 8.7 47.3 
1943 26.3 16.6 8.7 51.6 
1944 26 8 15.5 9.4 51.7 
| 1945 1 10 4 97 46.2 
194¢ 31.3 7.9 97 48.9 
1947 35 3 10.0 10 8 56.0 
Mar 31 34.0 10 0 11.3 a3. 2 
lune 30 33.8 10 2 10 5 54.5 
Sept. 30 36.2 10 6 11.2 57.9 
De 31 36.8 10.9 10.8 58.4 
Net Working Capital 
1939 $24 5 1946 : $56.2 
1940 27.5 1947 a 60.6 
1941 32.3 1948: 
1942 6 3 Mar 31 ’ 62.6 
1943 42.1 Ju 30 63.9 
1944 45 ¢ Sept. 30 65.4 
1945 516 De 3! 64.8 
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FAR-AIR’ 


FILTERS 
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arhrmance 


Far-Air Filters can be used practically 
anywhere to do a high performance job 
of air cleaning. That is why quality- 
minded organizations all over the world 
are standardizing on quality constructed 
Far-Air Filters—to assure dependable 
higher performance and lower mainte- 
nance costs. 

Far-Air Filters, with engineered /erring- 
bone-crimp design, are available in a 
complete range of types and sizes for 
dirt, grease, entrained water, ink, paint, 
lint, and most other filtering applications. 
Among the users of Far-Air Filters are: 

American President Lines 
Grace Lines, Inc. 
Matson Navigation Co. 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 
U. S. Armed Forces 
United States Lines Company 


A well-equipped testing and develop- 
ment laboratory is maintained for re- 
search in all types of filtration problems. 
Farr engineers are available in your ter- 
ritory to serve you. Write Farr Company, 
Los Angeles 43, California 





FAR-AIR FILTERS 





FARR COMPANY 


Manufacturing Exgincers 
Los Angeles + Chicago + New York 






*Trade Mark Reg, 


————— 
——— 
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in the Marine Field 
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1 ‘Truck drivers are the first department-store workers the unions 2 Platform workers, who work close to truck drivers on the receiv- 


sign up in an organizing campaign. Next come... ing platforms of department-store warehouses. Then. . . 


5 Shoe clerks have been the easiest department-store salespeople 6 Salespeople in china, linens, and yard-goods departments usually 
to organize, experience has shown, while .. . have proved the hardest—and the last—to sign 
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3 Warehousemen come in. Gradually the union adds all the other 4 
stock handlers except the clerks behind the counters. Finally . . . 


\ 


4 
y. 8 








Elevator operators, porters, maids, and other lower-paid workers 
form the bridge into the store proper. Inside... 


Trouble Spots in Store-Organizing Drive 


Campaign to unionize department stores moves slowly. For 


most cities, big threat is still to come. Both sides get set. 


What has happened to the unions’ 
drive on department stores? 

The department-store field—except in 
a few eastern and West Coast cities— 
has always been a quiet backwater. But 
late last year, both C.I.O. and A.F.L. 
said they were stirring up big organizing 
campaigns (BW—Dec.25’48,p62) in this 
field. C.1.O. drafted its powerful Amal 
gamated Clothing Workers of America 
to do the job. A.F.L. put a triple alliance 
of its Teamsters Union, Building Serv- 
ice Employees Union, and Retail Clerks 
International Assn. to work. What 
has been the result? 
e Survey—T’o get the answer, BUSINESS 
WEEK took a careful look at department 
store labor picture in 16 cities The 
survey was timed to coincide with the 
Easter rush, when the stores were most 
vulnerable to union attack. 
e Spotty Findings—Over the nation as a 
whole, BUSINESS WEEK found that the 
organizing campaign has failed to de- 
velop with the vigor and concentration 
that the unions promised. In a number 
of cities, there are signs that the drive 
is now moving into high:gear. But dur- 
ing the big spring sales, unions gener 
ally did little effective organizing. 
e Organizing Pattern—l:xperience — in 
stores already organized gives a_ pretty 
good clew to how the unions will go 
about their recruiting job. ‘Typically, 
the pattern is this 

(1) The union gets a foothold in a 
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store among the truck drivers and help- 
ers. 

(2) From the delivery service, unions 
move onto receiving platforms. 

(3) Union sentiment develops in the 
warehouse. 

(4) Elevator operators, porters, and 
maids are the next groups to be organ- 
ized. 

5) After these non-selling groups 
have been recruited, unionism spreads 
into the sales forces. 

e Sales Organizing Pattern—In most of 
the organized stores examined, the first 
sales department to “go union’ is 
women’s shoes. The last sales depart- 
ments to succumb are usually china, 
linens, yard-goods, and home furnish 
ings. (The nature of the various jobs 
and the type of personnel it takes to fill 
them—accounts for this.) 

City by city, this is the picture today: 


|. San Francisco 


Only factor present here is A.F.L. 
Retail Clerks. Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers up to now has not asserted its 
C.1.0.-awarded jurisdiction. Its business 
agents tell the stores confidentially that 
thev have no intention of making a 
grab for clerks. As they explain it, the 
C.1.0.’s purpose is to organize the un- 
organized, not to raid established 
unions. The A.F.L. Teamsters are now 
making a play for the warehouses under 


contract to the C.1.O. And the de- 
partment stores make full allowance for 
the possibility that the ‘Teamsters may 
take them on in years to come. 

e Last Frontier—In San _ Francisco, 
where the union shop is the rule rather 
than the exception, the department 
stores are about the last frontier of the 
open shop. Yet they have a long rec 
ord of contractual relationship with 
the A.F.L Retail Clerks (as well as 
eight other unions). 

In 1937 the stores banded together 
for collective-bargaining purposes as the 
San Francisco Retailers Council. ‘To 
day some 30 stores belong. 

In 1937, the Retailers Council didn’t 

welcome the first move to organize the 
clerks. But before the Retail Clerks got 
very far with its drive, the Retailers 
Council agreed to recognize the union 
and sign a contract. 
e No Union Shop—The agreement has 
been renewed annually without inter 
ruption. The Retail Clerks is still ex 
clusive bargaining agency for salesmen, 
stock personnel, wrappers, markers, and 
white collar (office) people; but it has 
no union shop 

Every year a demand for a union shop 
has figured prominently in the union's 
new proposals. Always it has been 
turned down, despite two strikes. 

In negotiations beginning this month, 
all the unions will present a united front 
to the Retailers Council on the union 
shop issue. 

e Debated Strength—There’s a wide 
variance in opinion as to the strength 
of the union. ‘The union claims it has 
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Want a sure way 
to reduce 
moisture damage ? 





Ask your Frigidaire Dealer to 
show you how the Frigidaire 
Electric Dehumidifier stops rust, 
mold, mildew — automatically ! 


Yes, automatically —without muss or fuss 
—this amazing new Frigidaire Electric De- 
humidifier constantly wrings excess moisture 
from the air, effectively reduces moisture 
damage in closed areas up to 25 x 40 x 8 
feet. It’s powered by the famous Meter- 
Miser refrigerator mechanism, which has set 
performance records in millions of Frigid- 
aire products. The Meter-Miser carries its 
own, special 5-Year Protection Plan. 

See this remarkable device now, at your 
Frigidaire Dealer’s, or... 


——-MAIL COUPON TODAY—— 


Frigidaire Division, General Motors 
Corp. Dayton 1, O. (In Canada, Lea- 
side 12, Ont.) 

Please send me more information 
about the new Frigidaire Electric De- 
humidifier. 


Name 


Address 


County State 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Electric Dehumidifier 


r 
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75% to 80% of the eligibles. ‘The Re- 
tailers Council gives it about 50%. 


ll. Los Angeles 


Organized labor is training its big 
guns on the rapidly expanding retail 
establishments in this city. 

Local 55d of the C.1.O. United 
Wholesale & Department Store Em- 
ployees has negotiated a contract with 
Bond Stores, Inc., retail clothing chain, 
in recent weeks. This is the only con- 
tract management has signed to date. 
e A.F.L. Bids—The A.F.L. Retail Clerks 
is the other major bidder for the city’s 
department-store clerks. One Retail 
Clerks local—whose members come from 
the drug and food retailers—has over 
15,000 members and has been operating 
for over 11 years. So far no contracts 
have been signed with department-store 
management, although membership is 
claimed at over 1,000. 

A.F.L. is concentrating on these de- 
partment stores at the moment: Eastern 
Columbia, Milliron’s, May Co., and 
Federal Outfitting. 

e Management's Stand—Officially, big 
store management takes the position 
that its employees are not interested in 
collective bargaining. It has no quarrel 
with the unions. 

e Favorable Conditions—Wages and 
working conditions in Los Angeles are 
much better than in some eastern cities 
where union contracts are in force, one 
management spokesman says. Another 
observer points out that department 
stores here have led the way in bettering 
working conditions over recent years 
via insurance, medical and retirement 
benefits, and other job-security measures. 


lll. Kansas City 


No Kansas City department store 
deals with a union for its sales clerks. 
In fact, over the last two years union 
strength in the retail field has receded. 
Unionization is now confined to food 
stores and some specialty chains. 

Kansas City department-store man- 
agement will not be surprised if the 
Teamsters A.F.L.-+makes a real effort to 
extend its foothold among warehouse- 
men and delivery men. ‘There are no in- 
dications at present, though, that a 
large-scale drive on store employees is 
in the works. 

Store management is making deter- 
mined efforts to improve personnel 
practices. 


IV. St. Louis 


\ concerted drive is under way in 
this city. None of the three major stores 
here is now organized except for the 
building trades craftsmen who are em- 
ployed in maintenance work. In 1945 a 
group of unions lost an NLRB election 


at the Famous-Barr store. Another or- 
ganizing attempt in 1946 also fizzled. 

e Pressure Points—The current effort is 
being undertaken by: (1) C.1.0.’s Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers—which is 
concentrating on sales people; (2) 
A.F.L.’s Teamsters—which is bidding 
for nonselling employees; and (3) 
A.F.L.’s Building Service Employees— 
recruiting among elevator operators and 
maintenance employees. It looks as 
though A.F.L. and C.1.O. forces have 
reached some agreement for a division 
of the field. 

In any event, it seems clear that store 
management here is face-to-face with a 
very real and immediate threat of union- 
ization. 


V. Milwaukee 


Of an estimated 10,000 department- 

store employees here, only 150 ware- 
house workers at Gimbel Bros. are or- 
ganized. This group belongs to the 
C.1.O. The last serious effort at organ- 
izing other employees took place in 
1946, when the Retail Clerks (A.F.L.) 
lost an NLRB election by a vote of al- 
most six to one at Ed. Schuster & Co. 
e A.F.L. Council—The most important 
development in the retail labor field 
here recently has been the establish- 
ment of a state-wide Service Trades 
Council. This is an alliance of A.F.L. 
unions that share an interest in depart- 
ment stores, hotels, laundries, and other 
service industries. The council plans to 
move in on one city in the state at a 
time and concentrate all of the energies 
and resources it can mobilize on organ- 
izing that city. Milwaukee is scheduled 
for such heavy attention; but the time 
has not yet been set. 
e Union Weapon?—Both the A.F.L. 
and C.I.O. claim that they have been 
handed a weapon in the discharges that 
allegedly occurred when the Federated 
Department Stores chain recently took 
over the Boston Store. Job security is 
their big talking point. 

There is some suspicion in the ranks 
of management that the union is having 
organizers apply for jobs in the stores. 
These organizers supposedly are kept on 
union payrolls while they work in the 
stores and are setting the stage for a 
recruiting drive from the inside. 

All department-store deliveries in Mil- 
waukee are handled by United Parcel 
Service, which has been under contract 
with the Teamsters Union (A.F.L.) for 
11 years. Thus far the Teamsters have 
shown no further interest in the depart- 
ment-store business. 


VI. Chicago 


This city is relatively quiet. The Fair 
store is the only State St. establishment 
whose sales people are organized. They 
are members of the Building Service 
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Employees (A.F.L.). They switched 
their affiliation two years ago from 
C.1.0.’s United Wholesale & Retail 
Employees. 

The B.S.E. also has a contract with 
Marshall Field & Co., covering certain 
nonselling groups. Both the union and 
management of these two stores feel 
that their labor relations have been 
amicable and on the whole satisfactory. 
e Amalgamated Quiet—The Amalgam- 
ated Clothing Workers (C.1.O.) has 
started nothing in the way of a major 
organizing effort. 

Chicago department-store manage- 
ment expects an outcropping of serious 
union activity—when, it doesn’t know. 


Vil. Birmingham 


C.1.O. lost an NLRB election at the 
Pizitz store in 1947, and the depart- 
ment-store labor front has been quiet 
ever since. ‘The state director of the 
C.1.O. says, however, that the Amalgam- 
ated will have an organizing squad in 
Birmingham within six weeks to launch 
a large-scale campaign. 

The Retail Clerks (A.F.L.) do not 
have a local union or a representative 
here. 

Since the C.I.O. is an important 
factor in Birmingham mills and_fac- 
tories, there is some expectation that an 
Amalgamated drive may be serious. 
Thus far, however, there are no signs 
of any fireworks. 


Vill. Atlanta 


Except for some Teamster (A.F.L.) 
activity among delivery departments, 
the department-store labor picture is 
tranquil. Both A.F.L. and C.1.O. use 
this city as a headquarters for activity 
throughout the southeastern states. 

Savannah seems to be the only place 

where organizing activity has gone into 
high gear. There A.F’.L.’s Retail Clerks 
has petitioned for an NLRB election 
in the Leopold Adler store. 
e Waiting on ‘T.-H.—The A.F.L. and 
the C.I.O. have found the Taft-Hartley 
act a serious brake on organizing activ 
ities in this part of the country. Both 
say that as soon as the law is amended 
or repealed, they will launch large-scale 
campargns. 


IX. Cincinnati 


Both A.F.L. and C.1.O. groups are 
active in this city. The Retail Clerks 
(A.F.L.) has petitioned for a collective- 
bargaining election at the Rollman & 
Sons store. In another petition the same 
union has sought an election at the 
Robinson-Schwenn — store in nearby 
Hamilton. 

e Big Target—The Retail Clerks has its 
sights on what it estimates to be 25,000 
unorganized retail employees in the 
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Standard 
Drop Action 


Direct Blow Action 


*Thayer Action Company 
Rockford, Illinois 


Thayer piano actions are precision striking mech- 
anisms within the piano. They are models of 
mechanical perfection requiring master crafts- 
manship and the finest materials available. 


Since uniform wire quality is of vital importance 
in their product, the Thayer Action Company, 
largest manufacturers of piano actions in the 
world, specify special Keystone wire. Several 
types of Keystone wire are used . . . galvanized, 
liquor finish, coppered and extra brite basic. Each 
type of wire performs a specialized function . 
yet they have in common the fundamental qual- 
ities of extremely close tolerance, uniform temper 
and proper finish. 

The Keystone organization takes pride in fulfill- 
ing the exacting requirements of this famous 
company. 
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Cincinnati metropolitan area. The un- 
ion claims there are ‘at least 75” small 
retail units just about at the point where 
the union will press management for 
signed contracts. Labor feels its most 
valuable talking points have been “un- 
fairness in promotions and unfairness in 
the sales-quota system.” There are no 
department-store contracts now. 

The Teamsters (A.F.L.) has the 
United Parcel Service organized and 
has contracts with several of the other 
larger stores which operate their own 
trucks. 

Ihe Amalgamated’s Cincinnati di- 
rector is Jack Kroll, who is best known 
for his work as director of C.1.O.’s Po 
litical Action Committee (P.A.C.). 
Kroll] says that he is preparing to give 
the department-store drive in his home 
town his close attention. 

e Management's Program — Cincinnati 
tore management has recently been im- 
proving and liberalizing personnel prac- 
tices. A hospitalization program put in 
recently by the John Shillito Co. drew 
the following comment from the local 
C.I.O. paper: “It shows how strong we 
e. It was no coincidence that the plan 
was not announced until after our drive 
got moving.” 
e Techniques—An interesting difference 
in the technique of the A.F.L. and the 
C.1.O. appears in Cincinnati. The 
\.F.L. group concentrates on passing 
out literature to employees as they enter 
or leave the store. C.1.0., on the other 
hand, concentrates on making a home- 
to-home canvass of potential members. 


X. Detroit 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 

had a base in Detroit retailing before 
it got C.1.O.’s jurisdiction over depart 
ment stores. It has an estimated 10° 
of retail-store employees through its 
contracts with chains and _ specialty 
stores in the city. 
e Amalgamated Plans—Amalgamated’s 
plans for moving in on the department 
stores call for the setting up of a high 
level headquarter establishment from 
which a large group of organizers of the 
“white collar” type will operate. The 
union wants to promote parties and 
social events in the better Detroit hotels, 
and to cultivate store employees on 
many grounds. That effort is sched 
uled to start next fall. 

The J. L. Hudson Co. Store is so 
large that it overshadows all Detroit 
retailing. Therefore, the Amalgamated 
aims to concentrate on Hudson on the 
theorv that when it is organized, every 
other store in town will stop fighting 
unionism. 


XI. Cleveland 


Ihe Retail Clerks (A.F.L.) circular- 
izes the sales people in Cleveland de- 


partment stores twice a week. So far, 
it hasn't been able to point to any re 


sults, though. man Building Service 
Employees (A.F.L has petitioned 
NLRB for contiication to represent the 
elevator operators at Bailey Department 
Stores. The Amalgamated (C.1.0.) has 
done nothing publicly except to an 
nounce that it is going to organizc 
30,000 department-store workers. It 
looks now as if nothing notable will 
happen on the department-store labor 
front in Cleveland before next fall. 


XII. Buffalo 


‘The Amalgamated operates under a 
handicap in Buffalo because it is a 
C.1.O. union. Its predecessor in the 
field—the United Retail Wholesale & 
Department Store Employees—lost 
costly strike at Goldblatt last year 
Partly because of the expense of the 
strike, Goldblatt closed its Buffalo stor« 
Except for a toehold in the L. L. Berger 
(women’s wear) store, where it has the 
alteration department organized, the 
Amalgamated has nothing in Buffalo 
retailing. It has issued the usual state 
ments, however, about a major drive. 
@ Model Relations—lhe Retail Clerks 
(A.F.L.) has a contract with the J. N. 
Adam store where it considers its rela 
tions with management a model of good 
employer-union cooperation. The store 
provides an office for a union agent, for 
quick settlement of grievances. The 
terms of the J. N. Adam contract set 
the standards for wage minimums and 
personnel practices for the other stores, 
none of which are organized. 

e Fighting Bunnies—The Retail Clerks 
union took advantage of the Easter sea 
son to picket the Beir Bros. store in 
Niagara Falls for recognition. The stor« 
continued to operate At one point, 
to attract parents with children, it ad 
vertised that an Easter bunny would put 
in an appearance at the store. In re 
taliation the Retail Clerks Union had 
an Easter bunny of its own on the picket 
line. The union bunny stopped chil 
dren as thev headed for the entrance 
The pickets gave them some holiday 
candy, and tried to persuade them to go 
across the street to the J. N. Adam 
store, where there was “‘a bigger and 
better’ Easter bunny for them -to see 

The Retail Clerks is planning a drive 
in summer at the Hens & Kelly store 
This union appears to be the most ac 
tive organization in the Buffalo retail 
field. 

Teamsters and Building Service Em 
ployees (both A.F.L.) have shown no 
signs of activity. 


XIII. Baltimore 


Ihe Retail Clerks (A.F.L.) claims 
members in all of the big Baitimore 
stores; but so far it has neither negoti 
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ated any contracts with management 
nor asked NLRB to hold elections. 

Last Christmas season, a representa 
tive of John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers suggested to the management 
of one large store that it negotiate a 
contract with U.M.W. Nothing came 
of this. 
e Inactive—The Amalgamated (C.1.O.), 
which has some strong locals of tailors 
in Baltimore, is developing a_ special 
operation to tackle the stores. It has 
not yet become active. 

Baltimore store management men pro- 
fess to have no worry about the success 
of an organizing drive in the city. 


XIV. Philadelphia 


Ihe Retail Clerks (A.F.L.) is estab- 

lished in Lit Bros., N. Snellenburg & 
Co., Blauner’s, Stern & Co., Frank & 
Seder, and in some of the departments 
at Gimbel. Most of the contractual re- 
lations go back from eight to 10 years. 
{he Amalgamated (C.1.0.) has done 
nothing since it got its jurisdictional 
grant. It inherits a C.I.O. tradition of 
failure in Philadelphia department 
stores. A strong C.1.O. effort to organ- 
ize Wanamaker’s was defeated. ‘Voday 
Wanamaker’s as well as Strawbridge & 
Clothier, are targets in a Retail Clerks 
organizational effort. 
e Long History—The large units in the 
Philadelphia retail field have had long 
experience with unionism. Warchouse 
workers have been represented by the 
leamsters (A.F.L.) for a dozen years. 
Elevator operators, porters, maids, and 
tailors also have a long history of union 
ism. Philadelphia retailing has had no 
serious strike since 1938, when the 
warehouses were involved in a labor dis 
pute. 

There have been one or two reports 
that organizers sent by the Communist 
controlled independent department 
store unions of New York City have 
come to survey the possibilities of the 
Philadelphia situation. ‘Thus far, how- 
ever, this left-wing group has not made 
an open appearance in the Quaker city. 


XV. Boston 


Filene’s is under contract to the Re- 
tail Clerks. Jordan-Marsh and Gilchrist 
are also organized by the A.F’.L. Stearns 
has an independent union. R. H. White 
is C.1.O. ‘This makes Boston depart- 
ment stores the most thoroughly union- 
ized, perhaps, in the country—excepting 
New York and San Francisco. 

e Peaceful Relations—On the whole, la- 
bor relations have been peaceful. A re 
cent dispute at Filene’s over the terms 
of a new agreement threatened at one 
point to blaze into a strike. A settle 
ment was finally achieved, however, on 
the basis of a $2.00-a-week retroactive 
wage hike. Under the new contract the 
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"Stop yellin' ‘fore’ 
and correct dat slice!" 


r’s obvious that these thugs are 

doomed to disappointment. Serves 
’em right, too, for fooling around with 
Cyclone—the fence that is par for pro- 
tection, 

To many plant executives, a Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence has long been the 
standard by which any property protec- 
tion fence should be judged. And their 
attitude is easy to understand, because 
Cyclone gives them exactly what they 
want: First, effective protection for 
property and equipment. Second, “en- 
trance and exit control” that forces em- 
ployees and others to enter and leave at 
designated places. Third, appearance 


U-S‘S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Il., Dept. 459 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. It’s full 
of facts. specifications, illustrations. Shows 14 types of 
fence. Before you choose any fence for your property, 
get the facts about Cyclone. 
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that adds to the prestige of any plant. 
Last, but very important, a fence that, 
year after year, retains its good looks 

. Stays taut and true. 

lo learn more about Cyclone, send for 
our free book—“*Your Fence.” Then, for 
further information or assistance, our 
sales engineers are at your service. And 
no matter what fence project you may 
have in mind, please remember: No job 

too large—no job is too small for 
Cy lone. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


C AMERICAN STEEL & WIKE COMPANY) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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@ Coo.Tu is completely different, completely 
new in comfort. No shocking arctic blasts, no 
chilling drafts, no oppressive feeling when you 
leave . . . because CooLTH is pleasant, tempered 
cooling. And it’s made possible by usAIRco 
refrigerated units. For large stores, theaters, 
offices, investigate Refrigerated Kooler-aire ,the 
completely automatic, balanced “central plant” 
unit from 3 to 40 tons capacity. It eliminates 
costly roof towers and saves up to 95% of 
water consumption. Write for complete details. 


usAlRce 


United States Air Conditioning Corporation 
3302 Como Avenue Southeast, Mi polis 14, Mi t 
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Vilene minimum wage will be $29.50 
a week. 

e Intra-Union Disputes—What impor- 
tant trouble there has been on the Bos- 
ton department-store front has been 
between unions, rather than between 
unions and management. ‘The Retail 
Wholesale & Department Store Em 
ployees had a tradition in Boston of 
jurisdictional trouble. Whether the 
Amalgamated, which has announced a 
program of action for Boston, will honot 
this tradition, remains to be scen. ‘Thus 
far Amalgamated activity has been neg- 
ligible. But, as in other cities, it prom- 
ises big things in the future. 


XVI. New York 


With the exception of the Fifth 
Avenue department stores—where the 
Building Service Employees Union 
(A.F.L.) bargains for elevator operators, 
porters, and maids only—New York City 
retailing is pretty thoroughly organized. 
The dominant labor group is a cluster 
of independent unions under left-wing 
leadership. ‘They seceded from the 
C.I.O. in order to be free to follow a 
left-wing line. 

e Organized—The independents’ _ bar- 
gaining status at R. H. Macy, Namm’s, 
Stern Bros., and Bloomingdale Bros. 
was ager by the Retail Clerks 
A.F. In each instance, however, the 
sears local involved was able to hold 
its strong position by winning an NLRB 
election. 

Gimbel and Hearn are the other im 
portant New York stores that have 
contracts with left-wing locals operating 
as independent umions. The Retail 
Clerks have Wanamaker’s and Oppen 
heim, Collins under contract. ‘The only 
big non-Fifth Avenue store still unor- 
ganized is Abraham & Straus in Brook- 
lvn, where Comnatunist-led efforts have 
been defeated. The Amalgamated 
C.1.0.) has yet to make its influence 
felt. 

All delivery operations in New York 
Citv are handled by United Parcel Serv- 
ice, which is under contract to the 
l'eamsters Union (A.F.L.). The Team- 
sters also has a contract in a big Macy 
warchouse and has shown signs of mov- 
ing on other store warehouses. 

Communist-led unions in the New 
York retail field have for a long time 
had things pretty much their own way. 
Iheir violent tactics and ruthless bar- 
gaining techniques have driven up labor 
costs to the point where most stores in 
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New York are now ina very dangerous 
break-even position. 

e Bargaining—A 1949 — fourth-round 
wage pattern is in the process of being 
set. Spirited negotiations at Macy 
have reached an impasse, and a strike 
threat hangs over the nation’s largest 
department store. Its minimum wage Is 
now $33.50, and it has offered a $l 
raise. The union has turned the offer 
down. Bloomingdale is also threatened 
with a strike, although contract negoti 
ations are held up pending certification 
of the ieft-wing local which has just 
won an NLRB election. The principal 
issues in dispute are wages and welfare 
demands. 

The Communist-led independent lo 
cals are pushing for a city-wide “master 
contract.” It would cover all the union- 
ized stores and consolidate the left- 
wing’s control over department stores 
© Retailers Combine—Some of the more 
important New York department-store 
employers are banded together in the 
Retail Labor Standards Assn. It acts as 
a clearing house for information on 
wages, personnel practices, and affairs of 
common interest in personnel and 
labor-relations fields. 
¢ Gloomy Prospects—The bitterly com- 
petitive atmosphere in New York retail 
ing has long hampered effective joint 
management action, Over the years, it 
has played into the left wing’s hands 
If the situation in New York City repre 
sents the ultimate development of de 
partment-store labor relations elsewhere, 
the outlook for this industry is very dark. 























Retailers’ Labor Expert 


James Mitchell, vice-president of Blooming- 
dale’s in New York, is the leading manage- 
ment figure on the simmering retail labor 
front. He holds the vital post of chairman 
of the employee-relations committee of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
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2 characteristics as well, photography is be- 
g an increasingly important tool all through 
e, business, and manufacturing. 
may be looking for a way to improve meth- 
recording, measuring, manufacturing, and 
«, If vou are, be sure to investigate the abili- 
id advantages of photography. 
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Air conditioning! 
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@ Coo.Tu is completely different, completely 
new in comfort. No shocking arctic blasts, no 
chilling drafts, no oppressive feeling when you 
leave . . . because CooLTH is pleasant, tempered 
cooling. And it’s made possible by usAIRco 
refrigerated units. For large stores, theaters, 
offices, investigate Refrigerated Kooler-aire the 
completely automatic, balanced “central plant”’ 
unit from 3 to 40 tons capacity. It oliminates 
costly roof towers and saves up to 95% of 
water consumption. Write for complete detail 


usAlAca 


United States Air Conditioning Corporation 
3302 Como Avenue Southeast, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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Filene minimum wage will be $29.50 
a weck. 

e Intra-Union Disputes—What impor- 
tant trouble there has been on the Bos- 
ton department-store front has been 
between unions, rather than between 
unions and management. ‘The Retail 
Wholesale & Department Store Em 
ployees had a tradition in Boston of 
jurisdictional trouble. Whether the 
Amalgamated, which has announced a 
program of action for Boston, will honor 
this tradition, remains to be scen. Thus 
far Amalgamated activity has been neg 
ligible. But, as in other cities, it prom- 
ises big things in the future. 


XVI. New York 


With the exception of the Fifth 

Avenue department stores—where the 
Building Service Employees Union 
(A.F.L.) bargains for elevator operators, 
porters, and maids only—New York City 
retailing is pretty thoroughly organized. 
Ihe dominant labor group is a cluster 
of independent unions under left-wing 
leadership. ‘They seceded from the 
C.I.O. in order to be free to follow a 
left-wing line. 
e Organized--The independents’ _ bar- 
gaining status at R. H. Macy, Namm’s, 
Stern Bros., and Bloomingdale Bros. 
was challenged by the Retail Clerks 
(A.F.L.). In each instance, however, the 
left-wing local involved was able to hold 
its strong position by winning an NLRB 
election. 

Gimbel and Hearn are the other im- 
portant New York stores that have 
contracts with left-wing locals operating 
as independent unions. The Retail 
Clerks have Wanamaker’s and Oppen 
heim, Collins under contract. ‘The only 
big non-Fifth Avenue store still unor- 
ganized is Abraham & Straus in Brook- 
lvn, where Comnanist-led efforts have 


been defeated. The Amalgamated 
C.1.O.) has yet to make its influence 
felt. 


\ll delivery operations in New York 


\cew York are now in a very dangerous 
break-even position. 
e Bargaining—A 1949  fourth-round 
wage pattern is in the process of being 
set. Spirited negotiations at Macy 
have reached an impasse, and a strike 
threat hangs over the nation’s largest 
department store. Its minimum wage 1s 
now $33.50, and it has offered a $l 
raise. The union has turned the offer 
down. Bloomingdale is also threatened 
with a strike, although contract negoti 
ations are held up pending certification 
of the left-wing local which has just 
won an NLRB election. The principal 
issues in dispute are wages and welfare 
demands. 

The Communist-led independent lo 


cals are pushing for a city-wide “master 
contract.” It would cover al] the union- 


ized stores and consolidate the left- 
wing’s control over department stores. 
e Retailers Combine—Some of the more 
important New York department-store 
employers are banded together in the 
Retail Labor Standards Assn. It acts as 
a clearing house for information on 
wages, personnel practices, and affairs of 
common interest in personnel and 
labor-relations fields. 

e Gloomy Prospects—The bitterly com- 
petitive atmosphere in New York retail- 
ing has long hampered effective joint 
management action. Over the vears, it 
has played into the left wing’s hands 
If the situation in New York City repre 
sents the ultimate development of de 
partment-store labor relations elsewhere, 
the outlook for this industry is very dark. 
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Fhotography can make this page 


this 


small 


IT’S DONE WITH MICROFILM MAGIC 


INY AS IT IS, the little rectangle above is 

this page in black and white—as it appears 
on microfilm, Everything there, condensed to a 
mere spot, but ready to be brought back full size 
with all its features intact. For photography can 
reduce tremendously without losing a detail. 

Industry can use this ability of photography to 
reduce, in many ways. 

You can use it to save space and speed up refer- 
ence. With Recordak or Kodagraph microfilming 
you can debulk files of drawings, data, and docu- 
ments by 99% keep film records at hand for quick 
full-size viewing, 

You can use photography to compress the oper- 
ation of a giant, widespread industry into a motion 


Functional Photography 





—is advancing industrial technics 


picture, ready to be shown any time for instruc- 
tion or promotion purposes. You can pack a mam- 
moth press, a whole process, into a can of film, 
travel it where you will, show it time and time 
again, accurate in every detail. 

All this and much more because photography 
can condense. And because it has many other 
unique characteristics as well, photography is be- 
coming an increasingly important tool all through 
science, business, and manufacturing. 

You may be looking for a way to improve meth- 
ods of recording, measuring, manufacturing, and 
selling. If vou are, be sure to investigate the abili- 
ties and advantages of photography. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Torrington Needle Bearings help 






Allis-Chalmers builds for the buy- 
er by reducing operator fatigue on 
its HD-5 Tractors. Among many 
effort-easing features are the anti- 
friction Needle Bearings in steer- 
ing and clutch controls. 


Underwood Corporation adds to 
effortless operation of All-Electric 
Typewriters the plus value of easy 
maintenance. In carriage return 
idlers Needle Bearings conserve 
lubricant and reduce service needs. 


Working hands take readily to products made 
lighter and more compact, smoother to control, 
and easier to maintain with Torrington Needle 


Bearings. 





You can put your product into more hands with 
such Needle Bearing sales appeals. These high — piack & Decker finds easicr-to-use 
capacity bearings take up little space, provide — “Holgun” portable drills are easier to 
sell Needle Be arings on the spindle 
/ i E contribute to the compact, lightweight 
reserve of lubricant. Needle Bearings are easy design of this handy power tool. 














anti-friction ease of operation, and hold an ample 





to install, and their use encourages design sim- 
plification 

Why not put your friction problems in our 
hands? It can be good for your product and your 
sales. Write us today. 


THe Torrincton ComMPany 


Torrington, Conn. : South Bend 21, Ind. TORRINGTO . EARRINGS 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Needle * Spherical Roller - Tapered Roller . Straight Roller . Ball ° Needle Rollers 
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Rumors of a ‘recession’ in western Europe are really healthy signs of 
recovery—in France and Britain, at least. 








True, retail prices in France tumbled another 1.5% last week. They are 
down 10% from January. Small businessmen are howling for more credit. 

But the French government thinks that nothing could be better—that 
inflation is still the thing to beat. The government has some strong argu- 
ments: (1) March industrial output hit a postwar high—27% above prewar; 
(2) in the first quarter of 1949, exports tripled the comparable 1948 figure. 

a 
There’s no sign of a slump in Britain either. 





Businessmen are complaining that the purchase tax on consumer goods 
is stifling demand. But that’s what it is supposed to do. Whitehall can tap a 
tremendous market any time it wants to lift the tax. 

But Whitehall isn’t ready yet. Britain’s exports in March were 62% 
above prewar—ahead of the target set in Sir Stafford Cripps’ Economic Sur- 
vey for 1949. Retail trade, too, was up a bit over the first of the year. 

The fact is Britain’s planners aren’t worried about a recession at all this 
year. And when one does threaten, the British Treasury will probably meet 
it first by lifting curbs on industrial expansion rather than by easing the 
purchase tax. 





a 
There are signs of a slump in Belgium and, to some extent, in Holland 
and Italy. But these can be traced directly to trade controls. There is plenty 





of demand for Belgian, Dutch, and Italian goods in western Europe. But 


economic fences block off the market. 
That's one big reason why Washington thinks it’s time to start reselling 
western Europe on the advantages of competitive trade (page 21). 








There can be no expanding market for European goods as long as trade 
is held back by quota and exchange curbs. The trade slump in the low coun- 
tries shows that recovery can go only so far and no farther. 

a 


Western Europe's bilateral trade system dampens the incentive to plan 
production for an expanding market. 








By cutting costs and selling hard a businessman can get around tariff 
walls that aren’t too high. But nobody can beat restrictions which prohibit 
imports or limit them to fixed quotas. 

OEEC experts in Paris are up against this fact in trying to fit western 
Europe’s new investment plans together. Thanks to trade controls, they 
can’t even estimate the future market. So their work boils down to an attempt 


to guard against overproduction. 
we 


Washington thinks the charter for the International Trade Organization 
may just squeeze through Congress—if it gets out of committee. 
Signed by 50 nations in Havana last year, the charter sets up a United 
Nations body to assure fair play in international economic relations. 
The complicated ITO charter has been the subject of three years of 
conferences and debate. U. S. business is still split wide open over it. 
2 











Here’s the lineup: 
Against ITO: National Assn. of Manufacturers; National Foreign Trade 
Council; and the U. S. Council for the International Chamber of Commerce. 


In the words of N.A.M. this group believes that “numerous exceptions 
and authorizations in the charter have made mere phantoms of the originally 
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avowed objectives—progressive lowering of tariff barriers, elimination of 
quota and import embargoes, abandonment of discriminatory trade prac- 
RIEES,.2 2 

For ITO: National Council of Foreign Importers; Foreign Traders Assn. 
of Philadelphia; and the new Committee for ITO, headed by William L. Batt, 
president of SKF Industries. 

This group admits the charter isn’t perfect, but thinks it is a real start 
toward freer world trade and more economic development. 

Still to be heard from: The National Planning Assn.; the Committee for 
Economic Development; and the National Grange. Right now both N.P.A. 
and C.E.D. seem to favor the charter. But their final position won’t come for 
a few more weeks. 





e 
Russia has run out of pounds. So Soviet representatives in London have 
suddenly shown interest in winding up talks on a short-term Anglo-Soviet 








trade deal. 


Russia probably piled up a £25-million surplus trading with Britain under 
the grain-for-machinery pact, just ended (BW-Jan.3’48,p67). Grain ship- 
ments from Russia arrived regularly; but the Russians bought only 15% of 
the agreed amount of capital goods. 

Where did the surplus go? Roughly, £14-million was spent on Australian 
wool; £11-million on Malayan rubber. Russian earnings from other members 
of the sterling bloc have apparently been spent on cocoa, copra, and other 


raw materials. 
e 


India’s decision to stay in the Commonwealth family has important 





economic significance. 





It assures India’s continued membership in the sterling bloc—and con- 
tinued attachment to British exchange controls. 

It means British technicians and businessmen will keep their influence 
in India. Britain’s trade position remains strong. 

It means continued British commitments to India’s defense and recon- 
struction. A good portion of Britain’s capital goods exports will continue to 
be channeled to India. That means Britain will be even less willing and 


able to mesh its economy with western Europe. 
a 


Here’s the sort of political bog Truman’s Point 4 program may run into: 
This week the French government announced that Gulf Oil Corp. and 
Shell Oil Co. had been given prospecting rights in Tunisia. 








The leftist French press shrilled ‘‘imperialism’’; several conservative 
papers expressed regret; a North African deputy threatened to call the gov- 
ernment on the carpet in the National Assembly. News that an Algerian 
company had brought in a gusher in Algeria capable of spewing up five tons 


of crude a day added to the furor. 
e 


Yet the French get a good deal from Gulf and Shell. 

Two Tunisian companies in which Gulf and Shell own 65% of the stock 
have a 14-year concession to prospect over about 9,000 sq. mi. each. A 
maximum of 60% of the crude produced may go for Tunisian use. 

Any hard currencies earned by the companies must be handed over to 
the French Exchange Control. Gulf and Shell must sink a minimum of 











$3-million each into the project during the first five years. 





This project will help bolster French oil plans. This year France has ear- 
marked only $8.2-million for oil prospecting throughout its whole empire. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 





PACT SIGNERS Sforza of Italy (right) and Schuman of France move toward .. . 


Forging Franco-ltalian Link 


Treaty providing customs union in a year, complete economic 
union in six years comes up for ratification soon. Pact poses many 
problems but lawmakers will probably O. K it. 


PARIS—The French and _ Italian 
parliaments will open debate in a few 
veeks on the first decisive steps toward 
economic unity of the countries. ‘lhe 
heads of government will ask the law- 
makers to: 

1) O.K. the creation of a customs 
unon within a year’s time, and 

2) Pass legislation aimed at com- 

plete economic union in about six years. 
e Good Bet—Odds are that both parlia 
ments will go along with the scheme. 
HCA has been urging the two govern 
ments to take the plunge for some time 
now. It has argued that a customs union 
will let competition knock out uneco 
nomic enterprises, stimulate new and 
sound ventures. In the past few weeks, 
ECA has stepped up pressure to remove 
the trade barners. 
e Reasons Why—French and _ Italian 
leaders know their economies are tech- 
nically good testing grounds for unifica 
tion. They are competitors in| many 
fields. Greater specialization of pro 
duction could bring a higher standard of 
living for both of them. ‘The pisus 
hope is, of course, that French and 
Italian industries will specialize, not 
cartelize 

Ihe French and Italians have a sec- 
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ond idea about the union in the backs 
of their minds. It may someday be a 
shield to protect home industnes against 
U.S. competition. The customs umon 
will expand the imternal market for 
French and Italian goods. If a_ tariff 
wall is set up around the two countries, 
the customs union might have the effect 
of increasing self-sufficiency. 

Of course, if it works out that wav, 

the U.S. taxpayer may be in for a big 
disappointment. The objective of the 
Marshall Plan is to get western Euro- 
pean economies integrated so western 
Europe can compete in the world mar- 
ket, not so western Europe can become 
self-sufficient. 
e Treaty—The treaty which the two 
parliaments will be called on to ratify 
was signed at the end of March by 
Foreign Ministers Sforza and Schuman. 
The treaty embodies the recommenda- 
tions of the Franco-Italian Customs 
Union Commission, which for the past 
eight months has been studying the 
steps for a complete merger of the two 
economics. 

The commission — laid 
guiding principles for a 
proach to economic union: ; 

(1) Each country should balance for- 


down four 
gradual ap 


cign-trade accounts, before trade is 
merged. ‘To this end, the commission 
asked for joint drafting of national-in 
vestment plans, export and import pro 
grams. 

(2) Monetary union is the key to 
economic union. Economic union 
means free circulation of capital, goods, 
and people between the countries. Be 
fore that could be allowed, the com 
mission said, the countries would have 
to standardize their laws on wage levels, 
social security, fiscal policy. 

Until free convertibility of the franc: 
and the lira could be achieved, the com 
mission recommended regular adjust 
ments of the exchange rate to keep it in 
line with the price levels in each coun 
try. (The first adjustment came last 
month.) 

(3) Some form of subsidy should be 
worked out for the industries that will 
bear the brunt of new competition 
after tariffs are scrapped. The commis 
sion hoped that these subsidies would 
be temporary—only long enough to 
tailor production patterns to the new 
system. 

+) The union should take in onl 
Metropolitan Italy and France plus Al 
geria at the start. The door would be 
open to other dependent territories 
later 
¢ Too Cautious?—Many European eco 
nomists have branded this approach to 
economic umon as too conservative. 
Chey feel the subsidy measures and the 
implied continuation of import quotas 
(to balance foreign-trade accounts) will 
wipe out the benefits of a customs 
union. And they think that standardiza 
tion of economic legislation as a prere 
quisite to economic union dooms the 
whole idea to a slow death in parlia 
mentary debate. 

But it’s a cinch that no more radical 
commitments could be wrung out of 
either parliament now. As it is, the cus 
toms union will face more political ob 
stacles than a Republican candidate in 
Georgia. 

Already French silk and auto manu 
facturers are crying havoc at the thought 
of direct Italian competition. French 
labor fears its wage structure will toppl 
under the weight of cheap Italian work 
cTs 

While a customs union promises great 
advantages all around in the long run, 
it will twist existing production patterns 
badly in the short run. And politicians 
stand or fall on the short run. 

@ Problems—You can see how tough 
economic union will be from a_ few 
highlights of the commission’s report 

Fruits and vegetables. Both countries 
are pushing output from truck farms to 
the limit to earn foreign exchange. 
ruits and vegetables make up 25% of 
Italy’s export revenue. ‘They sop up a 
lot of excess Italian manpower, too. 

I'ruck farming takes eight to ten times 
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as many man-hours as other types of 
farming.) Under the customs union 
some splitting up of the fiuit-and- 
vegetable-export market will have to be 
worked out. 

Wine. The commission set up a 
whole battery of controls aimed at cut- 
ting down Italian competition to French 
wines. It asked Italy to cut back its 
wine-grape acreage to 1914 levels. 

Silk. The commission suggested a 
specialization plan to save what is left 
of France’s sickly silk industry from 
the competition of its husky Italian 
neighbor. France is planning a maxi- 
mui silk output of only 1,500 tons in 
1952; Italy is aiming at 60,000 tons. 

e Others—Other products will benefit 
under the expanded internal market that 
will come with customs union. France is 
shooting for a_ 1.5-million-ton wheat 
surplus in 1952. ‘That would just about 
cover Italy’s expected deficit. Italy will 
be able to sell some of its surplus rice 
crop in France. France would be able 
to cover part of Italy’s seed potato 
needs. Italy produces a lot of excess 
hemp and tobacco, both of which 
I'rance could use. 
e Effects on Business—The commission 
r¢ nein that French and Italian 
lustrialists work out the effects of the 
customs union on industry among them 
selves. Businessmen in both countries 
have already started. 

l'o help the businessmen, the com- 
mission recommended that the two 
rovernments standardize policies on in 
dustrial price controls, subsidies, allo 

itions systems, and production taxes 
The commission also insisted that both 
countries synchronize their capital-in 
vestment programs—starting now. 

Scrapping the tariff barrier between 
the two countries within a year was the 
most important trade recommendation 


that the commission made. It involves 
setting up a common tariff wall for the 
two countries in world trade. Before 
it can be done, the commission thinks 


the franc-lira exchange must be brought 
into line with the price levels in the 
two countries The commission was 
gambling that each country would 
enough internal stability this 
vear to allow exchange-rate stabilization. 
e Manpower—Italv’s huge and growing 
surplus pretty well stumped 


ichieve 
+ 


m inp wer 


the yMMission Free movement of 
people from Dunkirk to Sorrento is one 
of the kevstones of economic union. 
But nearly 2-million Italians are now 
jobl the figure is going up by 200,- 
OU0O vear 

Unemplovment in France touched 
the 100,000 mark recently. And there 
are 300,000 more Frenchmen in the 


world every year. True, France is still 
short of skilled labor: It could absorb 
30,000 farmers, 41,000 miners, 10,000 
construction workers, and 6,000 metal 
workers, according to official estimates. 
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But this wouldn’t begin to put a dent 
in Italy’s jobless payroll. Besides, it is 
doubtful if even hat many really quali- 
fied workers could be dredged out of 
Italy’s manpower pool. 

The only long-term solution that the 
commission saw for Italy’s manpower 
problem was resettlement in French de 
pendent territories. But these terri 
tories would first have to be developed 
economically with big new investments. 

Meanwhile, the commission asked 

for a series of technical measures to 
make it easier for Italians to get jobs in 
France. Most important steps: scrap 
ping passports, streamlining recruiting 
methods, offering special inducements 
to French employers hiring — Italian 
workers. 
e Finance—The commission wound up 
its work by throwing out some general 
financial principles to follow in building 
an economic union 

(1) All capital earnings and bank ac 
counts should be transferable between 
the two countries. 

(2) The two countries should consult 
each other before making any change 
in their exchange or monetary policies 
After economic union, there should be 
no changes without the consent of each 

(3) The guiding rule in setting fiscal 

policy should be to achieve a steady and 
equal pressure on prices in both coun- 
tries. Complete fiscal union could fol 
low. 
e U.S. Stake—These are the plans that 
the French and Italian parliaments are 
being asked to turn into a firm commit 
ment. The U.S. has staked many bil 
lions of dollars on the ability of western 
Europe to survive if it merges its econo 
mies. Franco-Italian economic union 
would be the biggest move in this di- 
rection so far. 
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India could ‘use two more steel plants 
(BW—Jun.19°48,p116), and Koppers, 
Arthur G. McKee, and Britain’s Interna 
tional Construction Co. have joined 
together to supply them. Each will pro 
duce about 600,000 metric tons, cost 
$150-million to $180-million. 

e 
British auto magnate, Sir William 
Rootes, is thinking of building a plant 
in Brazil. 

» 
The Dutch hope that rubber highways 
will open an unlimited new market for 
natural rubber in the U.S. The Nether- 
lands Rubber Foundation has turned 
over a formula for making roads out 
of latex and asphalt; it’s being tested in 
Ohio, Texas, and Virginia (BW—Apr. 
23°49, p42). 

* 
Rumors about a Ford piant in Israel are 
only partly right: Ford has plans—but for 
the verv distant future. 

° 
Sinclair Petroleum’s first oi] well in 
Ethiopia will come in this week. 

e 
Britain’s farm-machinery industry is cul 
tivating the Canadian market. An in 
dustry delegation, invited by — the 
Canadian Vederation of Agriculture, at 
rived this week. 

@ 
Sour note in Salzburg music festival this 
month will be the U.S. Army. It has 
requisitioned more than a third of the 
3,200 guest accommodations available, 
many of the famous cafes and restaur 
ants. Austria wants the Army to bow 
out for music-lovers and tourists. 

















The French Turn ‘em Out Big, Too 


This oversize truck and trailer recently did its 
bit to boost France’s export program. Built 
by a tractor firm called Willeme for delivery 
in Portugal, it has 28 wheels, a capacity of 


more than 130 tons, and a 220-hp. diesel en- 
gine with a transmission with 12 forward 
speeds. Sitting in front of it is a pint-size, 
4-hp. Renault sedan, 
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How a FOOD PROCESSOR 


can double-check - 
his supply of cans = 







































(Reading time 45 seconds) 


You have to move fast when 

a crop is ripe for packing. 
An interruption in your supply of 
cans could easily prove fatal to your 
profits. 

That’s why it’s sound business to 
protect yourself by double-checking 
your supply of cans. Check with 
Continental now! We may be able 
to lick some of your container supply 
problems—and keep them licked. 

Continental has the reputation of 
backing up customers, no matter 
how difficult a situation arises. We’re ee 
big enough to handle large volume 4 , 
orders and flexible enough to meet as (4 [a 
emergencies. By shifting orders ie & M 

around among our thirty-six can i 
manufacturing plants, we have often q (fo 
been able to pull a customer out of aaat 
a tight spot. 
Important, too, in the long run is 


‘=> 
A 
QQ. ~~ 


Continental’s wide experience in the 
food field. We have the diversity,* 
capacity and experience to solve prac- 


{ 
| 
| 


tically any packaging problem. It 
costs not a red cent to check with 





Continental, and we would appre- 
ciate a chance to show how well we 





can serve you. 


CONTINENTAL (© CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street New York City 17, N. Y. 


*MAKERS OF: Tin Cans + Fibre Drums * Paper Containers + Steel Containers + Plastic 
Products + Crown Caps and Cork Products * Decoware * Machinery and Equipment 








VULCAN TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS ARE REALLY 
ECONOMICAL / 









Your letters are given a finer, clearer 
appearance—with Vulcan typewriter 
ribbons. 

That’s because the vulee fabric is 
thinner, more sensitive—giving a truer 

> 4 > afacel * 

impression of the type face! oi 

This fabric is strongery'too rean- 
ing greater endurance, longer service. 

For appearance’ sake—and for econ- 
omy—supply your typists with Vulcan 
Ribbons! 

Made by Roytype, division of Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc.—world’s 
largest manufacturer of typewriters. 





THERE'S A ROYTYPE PRODUCT FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS MACHINE NEED! 





Newest LROSLEY 


STATION WAGON 


nes, new luxury interior appoint- 
headlights in fenders, turn indi- 
Costs less than an 83-year-old, high 





nomy—vup to 50 miles on a 
i from the Station Wagon 
$92 ) a Ind. For complete catalog 
of all 5 new mode write your name and address on 
the margin of this page, 
tear out, send to Crosley 
Motors, Inc., 2530-BF 
Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 14, Ohio 
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Want to 


SAVE TIME? 


of course youdo..... for time is money. 
So whenever you want to make quick, ef- 
fective contact with men in active manage- 
ment of America’s business use “clues” in 
BUSINESS WEEK. 

“clues”, the classified section of business 
advertising, can help you with your wants 
and needs: personnel or a position: a busi- 
ness service or a business for sale. 

The rate is low—$4.00 per line with a 
minimum of 3 lines. For further informa- 
tion write ‘‘clues”, c/o BUSINESS WEEK, 
330 W 42nd St, New York 18, NY 
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FORD FOUNDRY assembly line interests British foundryman Hardy (right), but lack 
of long-run orders make such things hard in Britain; Hardy has been here . . . 


Swapping Foundry Problems 


ECA sends team of British foundrymen to study U.S. methods. 
American standardization and mass production impress them. But 
they feel British excel in over-all quality, apprentice training. 


William L. Hardy, of Braintree, F's 
sex, England, 1s an old hand with pat 
terns, moulds, and castings. For morc 
than 20 vears he has worked his way up 
through the ranks of his trade; today he 
is the foundry manager of Lake & Eliot, 
Ltd. 

Last week Hardy and 14 other man 

agers and workers from British steel 
foundries piled aboard the Qucen Mary 
and headed home after a tour of U.S 
foundries. In six weeks, they took in 20 
steel foundries in seven castern and mid- 
western states. They were the first of 
several British tcams to come to this 
country to study U.S. production meth 
ods under ECA’s  technical-assistance 
program. 
e Standardization—The thing that im 
pressed Hardy most was the “uniformity 
of ideas that persist throughout U.S. 
foundries.” He found that, for a given 
pattern, metal practices, sand factors, 
gating, and feeding are much the same 
all over the country. 

Hardy would very much like to see 
British foundries standardize more. A 
few of the technical twists that he 


picked up he hopes to install nght away 
at Lake & Eliot. 
e Limit—But he warns that the degree 
of standardization possible in’ British 
foundries now is very limited. Reason 
The rest of British industry isn’t stand 
ardized. British foundrymen today spend 
by far the bulk of their time on special 
castings rather than long-run orders. 
l'ake the case of railroad rolling stock, 
for example. In the U.S., a given cast 
ing can be used on any railroad. But in 
Britain, Hardy says, each railway system 
requires its own set of castings. 

Hardy found that in the U.S. even 
special castings are partially “mass pro 
duced.” He saw a typical example at 
Crucible Steel Casting Corp., Milwau 
kee. Here “odd castings” are turned out 
on a semimechanized” basis by using 
automatic sand feeders and power ram 
mers. Few if any U.S. foundries would 
be without these devices. But they are 
“the exception rather than the rule” in 
British steel foundries. (Hardy says Brit 
ish iron foundries are better equipped 
© Cost—But mechanization costs moncy. 
And Hardy thinks that British foundries 
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can’t afford to mechanize unless they get 
the profitable long-run orders—‘‘bread- 
and-butter orders,” he calls them—that 
U.S. foundries have. 

All in all, Hardy guessed that the 
U.S. is 10 years ahead of Britain in 
mechanization. Besides the lack of 
bread-and-butter orders, he cites the war 
and lack ‘of competition as being respon- 
sible for the difference. 

Ihe war was a boon to U.S. industrial 
expansion, Hardy points out. But Brit- 


Protect ° 


4 
ain had to fight with old tools. “Some Yo Ur Life ; 


of us had to go on working with the 
roofs blown off.” Hardy’s own company 


had blue ready for foundry ex- 

aie a ae res at like q and Property 
* d 8 

by Building 


countless other plans, had to be 
scrapped. And, ‘‘a year’s postponement 
of any project in industry means a lot.” 
e Lack of Competition—Since the war, 
Ilardy says, British foundries have had 
so much business that there has been no 
incentive to compete—and thus, no in 
centive to mechanize. ‘Today, for in- 
stance, Lake & Eliot has a six- to nine- 
month backlog of orders. 

Hardy was impressed by the degree of 
competition between U.S. steel found 
ries. “When one manufacturer installs 
a more efficient piece ot equipment, his 
competitors almost have to follow suit.” 

Hardy also found that competition 
conscious U.S. foundries sink a lot more 
money into research than their British 
counterparts would or could. He says 
there is no important research center for 
stecl foundries in Britain, though there 


is one for iron foundries 
e Not the Answer—Hardy is no social- 
ist. He would like to sce a return to Your home, your store, your 





competition; he feels it would bring a 
much higher degree of efficiency to Brit 
ish steel foundries. “A worker has to be 


factory or farm—your very 
life—can easily be wiped out in 
non-firesafe buildings. Every 2 minutes, somewhere in America, 
a home burns; every 67; minutes a store or factory goes up in 
flames; every 50 minutes some-one burns to death. 





Protect your life and property and cherished possessions 
by building with concrete. Concrete can’t burn! 


Concrete construction is attractive. It is also durable, storm- 
proof, decay-proof—and economical. Its first cost is moderate, 


it lasts longer and it costs less to maintain. 


This same economy is found in concrete pavements. They 
save taxpayers money by rendering long years of service at 
low-annval-cost; and they are easier and safer to drive on. 

So whatever you plan to build—a home, a school, a pavement, 
a farm building, a dam or an industrial plant—you'll protect 
life and property by choosing the firesafety, long life and low 
upkeep of concrete, the low-annval-cost construction material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 





BRITISHER Hardy (left) and British pat- 
ternmaker Skidmore inspect a casting at A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
Lebanon (Pa.) Steel Foundry and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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in Lightweights or Highway Giants... 


MAGNESIUM PAYS! 


Magnesium more than pays its own way 
in truck body construction. 


Magnesium’s greater lightness in effect 
puts more pay into payload by keeping 
dead weight down to an absolute minimum. 
Its remarkable strength, rigidity, and dura- 
bility lower truck operating and main- 
tenance costs. And the bigger the equipment, 


the bigger the savings with magnesium! 


The outstanding success of magnesium 
bodies for smaller trucks, deserves close 
scrutiny by manufacturers of larger equip- 
ment—trailers, for example. Considerable 


eesseeeeees¥OU, foo, can make Magnesium Pay!........... 


7 | 


weight saving combined with excellent 
strength can be accomplished with mag- 
nesium extruded structural shapes. Mag- 
nesium extrusions are readily available in 
shapes that best suit your needs and prices 
for these forms of magnesium are lower 


now than ever before. 
The number of fleet operators who are 
taking advantage of magnesium’s ability to 


cut dead weight economically is increasing 
every day. These men find that from many 
standpoints—availability of material, pay- 
load, operating and maintenance expense 


—it pays to use magnesium. 





NAME 


TITLE 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 


Write for the revealing free book of “Hauling Costs Down”. 
It's filled with facts about how fleet owners and truck body 
manufacturers have found that Magnesium Pays. 

Send me the study TB-22 “Hauling Costs Down” without 
obligation. 


Magnesium Division © THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan 
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prodded—perhaps by some unseen fear— 
to do his best.” 

But at the same time he doesn’t think 
nationalization of Britain’s steel industry 
“will make one iota of difference now.” 
The move won't remove the advantages 
of competition since — competition 
doesn’t exist anyway now. 
¢ Quality—Hardy is proud of the quality 
of British foundry work. On the average. 
he rates it a cut above that in the U-S. 
“We have only one quality standard, 
the best.”” In the U.S., he feels, found 
ries tend to “overdo it” when top qual- 
ity castings are ordered. And when “very 
ordinary” castings are required, they are 
“very ordinary, indeed.” 

Hardy figures that British castings get 

twice the number of inspections that 
U.S. mass-output castings do. He saw no 
new inspection methods in the U.S. 
But expensive apparatus, like X-ray test- 
crs, is a lot more common than in Brit- 
ain, he says. 
e Training—Apprentice training is an- 
other field where Hardy thinks the Brit- 
ish have a jump on us. In Britain, an 
apprentice foudryman will start at about 
15. He will go to a trade school one day 
a week while on the job. At the end of a 
year his progress will be reviewed, per- 
haps his job shifted. Reviews come every 
six months thereafter. Hardy feels that 
this turns out more versatile foundry- 
men than the rather hit-or-miss training 
schemes here. 

Hardy found one big exception in the 

foundry training program he saw. ‘Uhat 
was at the Ford Motor Co. Ford has 
what Hardy considers the finest training 
program he has ever seen. 
e Luxury—One thing in the U.S. im- 
pressed Hardy and his colleagues per 
haps even more than anything they saw 
in the foundries—the shop windows. As 
far as their $12-a-day living allowances 
would let them, they bought food and 
clothing—especially “nice things, like 
curtains and underwear, for the wife and 
daughter.” 

The average Briton, Hardy feels, 
wants things like these far more than he 
wants new foundry equipment. “It’s dis- 
gusting,” he says, “just plain disgusting, 
how hard people have to work and the 
few comforts they get.” 


ECA’S LEDGER 


U.S. banks, in their first year of work 
with ECA, handled $1.6-billion in let- 
ters of commitment. 

Chase National Bank, New York, got 
the biggest share: $257-million. Na- 
tional City Bank of New York was 
second with $173-million. Six other 
banks, five of them in New York, 
topped the $100-million mark. The 
Bank of America, San Francisco, was 
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the only bank outside New York to get 
a large amount of ECA business. 


Other Developments 


Counterpart funds: Italy. ECA took 
another step in its fight against unem- 
ployment by approving six more land- 
reclamation projects in southern Italy. 
Some 2-billion lire (roughly $45-million) 
from Italy's counterpart fund will be 
used for irrigation, flood control, swamp 
drainage, and road construction in an 
area covering “millions” of acres. More 
than 5,800 jobs will be created. 

Counterpart funds: France. Another 
25-billion francs (about $$0-million) 
from the French counterpart fund has 
been released for the month of May. 
The money will go for electric power 
plants, coal and coke installations, rail- 
road development. So far 190-billion 
francs (about $600-million) have been 
released from the French counterpart 
fund. 


Technical assistance. ECA has sent 


two U.S. scientists to tackle two of the 
biggest obstacles to developing colonial 
Africa—malaria and sleeping sickness. 
Dr. Frederick J. Brady, of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, and Dr. Harr 
H. Stage, of the Agriculture Dept., will 
spend three weeks in Africa studying 


wavs of controlling the malaria-bearing 


mosquito and the tsetse fly. They will 
report to the British government. 
Information. ;}CA now has lists avail- 


able of all procurement agencies that 
buy in the U.S. outside of normal trade 
channels. If vou want to know who 
buys coal for Austria, for instance, or 
tinplate for Belgium, or animal feeds for 
Denmark, write: Information Division, 
Room 400, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, 800 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Advancements. John E. Gross, for- 
merly labor adviser to ECA’s mission to 
Norway, has been moved up to chief 
of mission. He replaces A. E. Staley, 
who is returning to his job as president 
of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, 
Ill. Gross is a member of the Interna 
tional yeep of Machinists; he is 
the first labor representative to get this 
far up 4. \’s diplomatic ladder. 
Productivity. Four study groups from 
Norway will arrive this month—one 
each to study manganese production 
and mining methods, two to study steel- 
making. Soon two groups will arrive 
to look at U.S. pulp and paper mills. 
Austria. Mesta Machine Co., Con 
tinental Foundry & Machine Co., both 
of Pittsburgh, and Westinghouse have 
signed contracts to build an ECA-fi- 
nanced slabbing and blooming mill and 
a hot-strip mill in — Austria. 
Vogether the mills will cost $10.7- 
million—$1.2-million of which ECA has 
already allotted. The first allotment is 
to be spent before Jun. 30. 
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THE TREND 








Will the Purse Strings be Tightened? 


Once again Congress has done the impossible. This 
time it has moved in opposite directions simultaneously 
while traveling on the fiscal highway. 

Republicans in the Senate spearheaded the first move 
—a vote to cut at least 5% off proposed spending by the 
Dept. of Labor and the Federal Security Agency during 
the next fiscal year. 

Next, Congress failed to meet its own deadline for sub- 
mitting a “legislative budget.” That budget is supposed 
to set a ceiling on all expenditures and provide a pattern 
by which Congress can trim appropriations. 

The first action is a laudatory one. Of course, savings 
resulting: from a small trim in the spending by a single 
department and agency are not estimated to be much 
more than $15-million. But if the same procedure is 
followed with all other appropriation bills this session, 
the savings might reach $2-billion. 

Ihe Republicans used good strategy to start its cam- 
paign to cut all money bills. This is how it worked: The 
Labor-Federal Security measure was the first appropria- 
tion bill to reach the Senate floor. Republican senators 
started off by proposing an amendment directing the 
heads of the agencies themselves to cut their appropria- 
tions by not less than 5% nor more than 20°%. This 
proposal was voted down on the grounds that it consti- 
tuted “legislation” which is not supposed to appear in 
appropriation bills. Then Sen. Taft moved that the 
entire bill be sent -back to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee with instructions to do one of two things: (1) 
include the amendment, or (2) carry out its objective in 


any other way. Eight Democrats joined with the Re- 
publicans to recommit the biil. It was evident quite 
early that several Democrats were as eager as the Re- 
publicans to get appropriations reduced. 

This is why Congress’s default on its obligations to 
make advance estimates of government spending is so 
disappointing. The default shows the difficulty usually 
encountered in trying to lower government spending. 

Chairman McKellar of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee said the legislative budget “has been largely 
a guess in the past, and that is what it is now.” The legis- 
lative-budget idea—once hailed as the greatest fiscal 
reform in congressional history—is about to be junked. 

What will take its place? It seems to us that an answer 
is at hand: Direct action on individual appropriation 
bills is one sure way to slash funds. It can be a palatable 
idea, too. Members of Congress know that they can 
protect themselves politically if they only vote per- 
centage reductions in departmental appropriations. That 
is less likely to alienate some voters than trying to cut 
down specific expense items in those appropriations. 

Everyone knows that some economy in government 
is needed if we are to avoid further tax increases or heav; 
deficit financing. Businessmen know it best of all. 

They therefore should be the first to encourage theii 
representatives in Congress to keep driving for cuts it 
recommended appropriations. Their pleas will bx 
directed at the right target in Washington, too. Aftei 
all, it is Congress that holds the purse strings—not the 
Administration, which is still intent on lavish spending. 


The Next Generation of Corporation Executives 


Almost every issue of BUSINESS WEEK since the war has 
carried an article about, or a reference to, a new com- 
pany president. Offhand, the turnover in top manage- 
ment seems to be terrific. And younger men as chief 
executives seem to be everywhere. 

But a new survey indicates that the executive field is 
still largely filled with older men. In fact, the research 
and counseling firm of Booz, Allen & Hamilton found 
out that executive staffs of corporations now average 
seven years older than two decades ago. 

\n upward age trend was evident in 80% of the com 
panies surveyed. Results of the survey gave the follow- 
ing as average executive ages: 


1929 1949 
Corporation presidents << 5.265.906.0552 53 59 
Senior officers (including presidents)..... 48 55 
All officers (excluding board chairman)... 47 54 
Junior officers ............ 46 52 


Booz, Allen & Hamilton studied these figures and came 
up first with this conclusion: “Replacements will have 
to be made in the next five to ten years at a more rapid 


112 


rate than has been the case in the past.” Retirement 
plans will cause more retirements than ever before, while 
the physical strain on older men will also take a toll. 

The survey results underline the importance of execu- 
tive development. Each company with executives as old 
or older than the survey average should be preparing now 
for the time when replacements must be made. That 
preparation calls for several steps. 

First of all, the management-organization plan should 
be studied. Then the entire executive personnel should 
be audited. Decisions can be made on the combined 
study and audit as to the upward moves to be made in 
the future. The question of procurement of outside per- 
sonnel may arise if there are not enough high-caliber 
replacements within the company. 

Companies heavily staffed with men above the average 
age will have to face the problem soon. Even those with 
younger-than-average men cannot avoid the problem 
forever. Those that plan the earliest and hardest will 
have the standout leaders in the next generation of 
executives. 
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The Fafnir Plya-Seal Ball Bearing, originally de- 
veloped to meet aircraft’s need for bearings 
with seals which gave absolute protection 
against dirt, dust and moisture, with positive 
retention of lubricants. Plya-Seal Ball Bearings 
have since been adopted for many other ma- 
chines which need these same advantages. 
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Go to an airport if you want to dream... of wider 


et 


markets, swifter progress. That’s aviation’s business, 
putting wings to wishes, making time... on time. 
There’s no place in such a schedule for things to 

go wrong. A few thousand feet higher up, a few 
hundred miles per hour faster, ball bearings have a 
whole set of new conditions to meet... problems 
which aircraft makers and maintenance specialists 
take to Fafnir. And get from Fafnir, aircraft- 
designed answers that keep to promises, that help 
great airlines keep to schedules. Aircraft is only 
one of many industries whose bearing problems hav« 
heen solved by Fafnir because Fafnir’s experience 
is not limited to just one or two industries but is 
industry-wide. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 


New Britain, Conn. 
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